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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Pentecost 


ENTECOST is, in a very real sense, the birthday of 
Pp Catholic Church. For, on the first Pentecost there 
came upon her the Holy Spirit, the new Paraclete 
promised to the disciples by Christ. He was the Spirit of 
truth who would teach them all things, and remain to safe- 
uard them from error, to counsel and inspire them. He is 
the Spirit of holiness, Himself truly divine, the Third Person 
of the Eternal Trinity, ‘whose indwelling will sanctify the 
Church. He is the Spirit of fortitude, and will give to her 
that steadfastness and courage of which she has such need 
in her prolonged struggle with error and the powers of evil. 
We may even reflect how this threefold quality or office of 
the Spirit is symbolized in visible form in the coming of the 
Holy Ghost on that first Pentecost morning. The Spirit of 
truth appears as the clear, cool light which descends from 
heaven ; the Spirit of holiness shows Himself in the tongues 
of a consuming fire; the Spirit of fortitude seizes upon the 
Apostles as with the onrush of a mighty wind. The Holy 
Spirit dwells within the Church, guides and directs her teach- 
ing so that she will not err when she is defining before the 
world the doctrines of Christ which it is her mission to pro- 
claim, keeps alive within her the means of holiness and of 
grace, and gives her continuously strength and further 
strength to fulfil her task. Here, in the presence of the Spirit, 
is realized Christ’s guarantee that the gates of hell would 
never prevail against His Church, and that He would be with 
her all days even to the consummation of the world. 


Christian Strength 
N this grim year of war we need, more than normally, the 
reminder of where resides the source of Christian strength. 
Fortitude is one of the gifts of the Spirit, conferred upon the 
soul in baptism with sanctifying grace. That we require it 
to-day, we are only too aware: how effective it can prove, 
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what a wonderful change can be wrought through it, we see 
from the original Pentecost transformation of the Apostles. 
How weak and cowardly had they not been at the approach of 
the Passion ? Their leader denied his master, the others turned 
away and fled. How long it took the Risen Christ to con- 
vince them that He had really risen, to dispel the mists of 
doubt, depression and faint-heartedness that obscured their 
minds? ‘‘O foolish and slow of heart to believe,’’ was His 
gentle rebuke to the two disciples with whom He walked to 
Emmaus. Thomas must be told to put aside his obstinacy 
and to believe. Even when their faith in His Resurrection 
was secure and He had ascended to heaven, they returned 
quietly to the city and remained together in prayer for nine 
or ten days. The hour had not yet arrived. It came on Pente- 
cost morning, when the Holy Ghost descended upon them. 
After this descent there was no more depression, no further 
hesitancy, no trace of former faint-heartedness. They went 
out and preached boldly, conscious only of their mission and 
of the new strength given to them, regardless of the conse- 
quences to themselves. They taught and worked with the 
power of the Holy Ghost. They performed miracles, had the 
gift of tongues, and their words touched thousands, tens of 
thousands of hearts. Then was begun the great campaign 
of the Church which has, ever since, continued. There have 
been set-backs, occasional apostasy, not a few defeats. But 
this campaign has continued with the same consciousness of 
the truth that must be proclaimed, the same reliance upon 
the strength of God given ‘to the Church on that first Pente- 
cost, and remaining with her. She is strong because she has 
within herself the Spirit of strength. We also shall be strong 
and persevering in God’s service if we rely upon the strength, 
the spiritual strength, accorded to us. Fortitude, this gift of 
the Spirit, is the quality by help of which we face dangers and 
difficulties with the clear vision of the commands and the will 
of God before our eyes. We need it that we may see beyond 
the cares and tasks of the moment, that we may remain stead- 
fast amid temptations which pull us so violently away from 
the love of God, that we may fix our gaze and intention upon 
that far-distant goal for which we have been created, upon 
that glorious destiny which God has reserved for those who 
live and die in His love and faithful service. - 
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Devotion to the Holy Ghost 

EVOTION to the Holy Ghost is occasionally preached, 

but far too rarely practised with any intensity. Yet, it 
is a fundamental devotion. Baptism is, in a sense, the Pente- 
cost of the individual soul. With grace we are given the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, and the Spirit Himself comes to abide 
within us, we enjoy a special mode of His presence. ‘‘If any 
4man love Me,’’ said our Lord, ‘‘he will keep My word; and 
the Father and I will come to him, and make our abode with 
him.’’ More even than the Father and the Son, will the Holy 
Spirit be present to the soul in grace, for the work of sancti- 
fication through an indwelling presence is attributed in a par- 
ticular manner to Him. Within the Church the Holy Spirit 
strengthens, guides and sanctifies. in the individual soul 
the Spirit can give strength, as we have seen. He also guides 
and teaches. As members of the Church, we have in common 
the truth revealed by Christ. But every Christian must ac- 
cept that truth for himself, must put it into practice in his own 
life. He has need, therefore, of the Spirit as guide and coun- 
sellor, he must school himself to hearken to the Spirit’s 
promptings, which reveal themselves, for example, in some 
noble desire, in the wish to be nearer to God, to pray to Him, 
to lead a better life, to sacrifice pleasure or comfort or self- 
interest for some higher ideal. These are thoughts and in- 
spirations that gently urge us to what is better and more 
worthy: they are the suggestions of grace which arise from 
the Spirit. The Holy Ghost is also the Spirit of holiness for 
the soul. A church or chapel is made holy by the sacramental 
presence of Christ upon the altar. The soul is holy in a 
different manner, because it has the Spirit within. It is in- 
teresting to recall that many of the earlier writers of the 
Church, particularly those of the Greek Church, referred to 
the indwelling of the Holy Ghost in a more personal way than 
we generally do. For them a state of grace was the result of 
this indwelling. The important thing was that the Holy 
Spirit should be there, active within the soul and making the 
powers of the soul co-operate with Him. Mortal sin was re- 
garded as the violent driving out of the Spirit from the soul. 
This devotion to the Holy Spirit, present in and operative 
within the soul, can and will be of great help to those who 
are endeavouring to lead a life of personal attachment to God. 
St. Paul, be it remembered, is never tired of reminding the 
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early Christians that they are the “temples of the Holy 
Spirit,’ that their souls are a sanctuary where abides the Spirit 
of God. 


The German Bishops 

URNING to mundane affairs, it is sometimes suggested 

—particularly in American papers—that in this war, as 
in the last, the Catholics on both sides are equally convinced 
that their cause is just. From what can be learnt of the pas- 
torals of German bishops, as fragmentarily reported in the 
neutral Press, this is by no means correct. The statement of 
the Catholic hierarchy in this country, which was issued in 
September, 1939, declared its wish ‘‘to urge upon the faithful 
at this time of national trial and endeavour, the duty of loyal 
obedience to His Majesty. the King, and of willing co-opera- 
tion in every form of National Service.’”’ ‘‘We have a pro- 
found conviction,’’ the statement continued, ‘‘of the justice 
of our cause. Our nation in this conflict stands for freedom 
and for the liberty of the individual and the State.’’ Since 
then, individual bishops have expressed in even stronger 
terms their belief in the justice of the Allied effort. The 
French hierarchy has spoken with equally firm voice. ‘‘We 
may be sad,’’ wrote Cardinal Suhard of Rheims, ‘‘but we are 
not depressed. And we draw our determination from the jus- 
tice of our cause... We feel that we are marching not only 
in support of pledges given to a nation that is ruthlessly at- 
tacked, but because greater things are at stake, for both the 
French and for the world; the maintenance of justice, of the 
right to freedom and international peace, values without which 
the world would become uninhabitable and civilization would 
be endangered.”’ ‘‘Once again,’’ declared the late Cardinal 
Verdier, ‘‘France is fighting for the world, and she can save 
it. Despite fear and anxiety, let us raise our eyes and admire 
as Christians the crusade our country is undertaking.’’ But 
in the extracts from German pastorals that we have been able 
to read, the accent is a different one. There is the same sad- 
ness at the thought of war, a similar awareness of the sacri- 
fice Catholics will be called upon to endure, a like appeal to 
the faithful to put their confidence in God: but there is no 
claim that Germans are fighting for justice against evil things. 
How could there be? God is powerful enough, writes Car- 
dinal Faulhaber, ‘‘to change darkness into light, and the 
disaster of war into the salvation of many. It takes God’s 
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eyes to see the relations between the present and the future 
in the divine plan: as we cannot do so, we should neither 
complain nor blaspheme.’’ ‘The soldier, who ever faces 
death,’’ is the exhortation of Archbishop Groeber of Freiburg 
im Breisgau, “‘can turn to none but God. The Almighty 
sometimes lets injustice dominate the lives of individuals or 
nations ; but eventually evil is turned into good.’’ ‘‘We shall 
invoke as fervently as we can the Almighty,’ the Bishop of 
Rottenburg .assures his flock, ‘‘for in His hand is gathered 
the destiny of all nations. We shall implore Him to take us 
under His protection, to remove from our country the horrors 
of war, and to bring this conflict to a speedy and happy end.”’ 
These are deeply Christian sentences, but one cannot fail to 
notice some. difference of tone and emphasis, when they are 
compared with the utterance of the hierarchy here and in 
France. Meanwhile, the Osservatore Romano (April 14th) 
gives great prominence to a sermon preached by Cardinal 
Faulhaber on March 3rd to commemorate the first anniversary 
of Pius XII’s election. The subject of the sermon was the 
Encyclical ‘‘Summi Pontificatus,’’ and the Cardinal took the 
opportunity of exposing the false doctrines, condemned in the 
Encyclical : among them the denial of universal moral prin- 
ciples, whether in individual, social or international relations, 
the claim that civil authority can be wholly divorced from God 
and the divine Law, the refusal to acknowledge the common 
brotherhood of all mankind. 


Quo Vadis, Italia? 

RE we to interpret the recent anti-Allied outbursts in 

the Italian Press, which at the moment have been some- 
what mitigated, as meaning that the Italian Government is 
preparing to depart from its attitude of officially biased neu- 
trality for which the novel name of non-belligerency has been 
coined? It would, perhaps, be foolish to hazard a definite 
Yes or No. A State has, of course, a perfect right to act in 
its own interests, when those interests are legitimate and 
reasonable. And it can readily be granted that the Italians 
have a right to desire and work for a greater influence and 
a stronger position for themselves in the Mediterranean. But 
any more active intervention on the side of Nazi Germany 
would be, in practice, to aid and abet the monstrous villainy 
and aggression of which Europe has been the disgusted spec- 
tator during the past twelve months. The very names of 
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Bohemia and Poland and now of Denmark and Norway cry 
aloud for redress and justice, and would voice a verdict of 
shame upon any Power that, for some interest of its own, 
would prolong the indignity and suffering to which they have 
been subjected. Let us sincerely hope that no such interpre- 
tation is to be made. It would indeed be a grave disaster to 
the civilized world if the Italian people, so fundamentally de- 
cent, cultured and Catholic in their character and traditions, 
were persuaded to lend their support to such overweening 
tyranny and evil. THE MONTH, in common with the Catho- 
lic and many other papers of Great Britain, has always de- 
plored the unfortunate relations that have prevailed, since the 
break-up of the Stresa Front and the Abyssinian war, between 
the Western Powers and Italy. Efforts to improve them have 
been made, particularly by Mr. Chamberlain, but somehow 
they have never quite achieved success. It has always been 
our contention that the proper balance of power in Europe is 
to be found in the co-operation of France and Britain with 
Italy and Spain in order to counter-balance the offensive de- 
signs of Nazi Germany, relying, as it does also, upon the 
uneasy assistance of Soviet Russia in the background. Un- 
fortunately, it is to the straining of the relations between these 
countries that must be attributed the first Nazi adventure in 
aggression, the occupation of Austria, itself the prelude to 
similar aggression against Czechs and Poles, and, since then, 
in action or in threat, against half the neutral peoples in 
Europe. Unless and until this brutal adventuring has an 
end put to it, there can be no security and no prospect of peace 
in Europe. There is still time—as we hope there is a suffi- 
ciency of good will—to remove the strain from this relation- 
ship between the Allies and Italy. Quite apart from any 
military or political considerations, it would be nothing short 
of tragedy should Italy be dragged into an adventure for the 
ultimate benefit, not of herself, but of the twin barbarisms, 
Nazi Germany and Bolshevist Russia, that are trampling 
down all that is of decency and culture and honour in Euro- 
pean civilization. 


Catholic or Roman Catholic? 
N old controversy has broken out anew. An article of 
Mr. Belloc in The Universe (February 16th) was fol- 
lowed by somewhat acrid comment and correspondence in the 
columns of The Church Times. The conjunction of the terms 
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‘*Roman’’ and ‘‘Catholic’’ is, of course, an ancient one, and 
those who would care to study this question in greater detail, 
will find an excellent ‘‘History of the Name ‘Roman Catho- 
lic’ ’? in THE MontH for September, 1911, from the pen of 
the late Father Thurston. When Catholics raise objections, 
it is not to the name itself but to the insinuation, made by 
English Protestants, that there are other and non-Roman 
Catholics with just as much right to the title ‘‘Catholic”’ as 
themselves. The whole matter was admirably dealt with by 
Cardinal Vaughan at the Catholic Truth Society’s National 
Conference in September, 1901. After stating that two mean- 
ings could be attached to the term ‘‘Roman Catholic,’’ one 
of which was emphatically rejected by members of the 
Church, he went on to declare that 


with us the prefix ‘‘Roman’”’ is not restrictive to a species, 
or a section, but simple declaratory of Catholic. It ex- 
plains the meaning of Catholic applied to the Religion 
of Christ, and asserts its unity. Put it another way. The 
word ‘‘Roman’’ bears the same relation to ‘‘Catholic’’ 
that the centre bears to the sphere or circle. All the radii 
of a circle rest in their common centre. The whole cir- 
cumference is thus brought into unity with its centre. 
This is to be Catholic. ‘‘Roman’’ as prefix to ‘‘Catho- 
lic’’ is, therefore, declaratory that the central point of 
Catholicity is Roman—the Roman See of Peter. 


Concluding on a practical note of advice, he spoke as follows : 


I would say to you all: Use the term Roman Catholic. 
Claim it: defend it: be proud of it—but in the true and 
Catholic sense. As the African Fathers wrote some four- 
teen centuries ago, to be Roman is to be Catholic, and to 
be Catholic is to be Roman. But I would also say : Like 
your English forefathers, and your brethren on the Conti- 
nent, call yourselves habitually—and especially when the 
word Roman is misunderstood—simply Catholics, mem- 
bers of the ‘‘Catholic Church.” 


“Roman Catholic” and the Vatican Council 


EFERENCE was made during this correspondence to 
the use of the expression ‘‘Roman Catholic’’ at the Vati- 
can Council, and in this a point was raised of considerable 
interest. Actually, the final form of the Constitutiedogmatica 
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de fide Catholica commences with the statement: ‘‘Sancta 
catholica apostolica Romana Ecclesia credit et confitetur’’ (the 

holy catholic apostolic Roman Church believes and confesses), 

In the original draft of the decree, however, the words found 

were: ‘‘Sancta Romana Catholica Ecclesia credit” (the holy 

Roman Catholic Church believes). This style gave rise to 

much discussion in the Council debates. It was kept in the- 
draft for some time, and was defended by the ‘‘Relator’’ of 

the Council, the Bishop of Brixen. Answering the objection 

raised against the phrase ‘‘Roman Catholic,’’ namely, that it 

might appear to sanction the use of the term by Protestants, 

he admitted that ‘‘the fear expressed by many of the very 

Reverend Fathers, especially by those from England, was 
not vain or pointless,’’ but he went on to argue that the sub- 
stance of the decree itself definitely excluded the error of sup- 
posing that there could be more than one Church or that this 
Church embraced different species, for example, the Roman, 

the Greek and the Anglican. In spite of this, however, so 
many objections were still urged against the phrase, particu- 
larly by the English and American bishops, that the point was 
conceded by what was in the end a unanimous decision of the 
revisory Committee, and the expression ‘‘Sancta catholica 
apostolica Romana Ecclesia’’ was substituted for that of the 
original draft. In agreeing to the change the Committee de- 
clared explicitly that it was influenced by the fact that in any 
English translation it would be impossible to indicate the 
difference which existed in the Latin between the term 
Romano-Catholica, which all would have repudiated, and the 
phrase Romana Catholica, which had been proposed. It is 
thus quite clear that the Vatican Council understood the false 
interpretation which might be placed upon the phrase 
**Roman Catholic,’’ and was determined not to allow it the 
slightest justification. 


Father Francis Woodlock 

ATHER FRANCIS WOODLOCK, S.J., could not be 

called a frequent contributor to THE MonrTH, though his 
name does occasionally appear in the Index between 1920 and 
1930, and only two months ago he published in these pages 
a challenging article on ‘‘The Future of Christianity in Great 
Britain.’’ He was, however, a willing reviewer, and always 
ready with friendly encouragement and advice. As preacher 
and controversialist he was known to a wide public, Catholic 
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and non-Catholic, for he had a sensitive feeling for the topic 
of the moment, which he would proceed to consider and ad- 
judge from the Catholic point of view. Some of his courses 
of sermons, on the miracles of Lourdes, on Modernism and 
Reunion, and on problems of morality and marriage, 
awakened considerable interest and were followed by not a 
little controversy and discussion. Indeed, Father Woodlock 
possessed many of the qualities of a great preacher—the com- 
manding presence, the sympathetic and well-modulated voice, 
the expressive hands. His long association with the colleges 
of Beaumont and Stonyhurst, and five years’ experience as 
military chaplain, fitted him particularly for apostolic work 
among men. He was much in demand as a retreat-giver, both 
for laymen and the secular clergy : his spiritual direction was 
wise and inspiring, he instructed and received many a convert 
and was in charge of the Farm Street Sodality for nearly 
sixteen years. He was widely known throughout the English- 
speaking world: for he had preached the Lenten courses, in 
1926, at San Silvestro in Capite, known as the English Church 
in Rome, in 1929 at Our Lady of Lourdes in New York, as 
well as at the Cathedral of Jamaica in 1934. In 1936 and 1939 
he gave further retreats and sermons in Rome and Malta, and, 
only a few weeks prior to his death, was lecturing in Eire. 
All who knew him, could not fail to be impressed by his many 
human qualities, a certain frankness and friendliness and con- 
siderable personal charm, as well as by his genuinely priestly 
and apostolic outlook. His sudden death is a grave loss to 
his many friends and to his religious brethren. May he rest 


in peace. 


The Catholic Truth Society 

HE annual meeting of the Catholic Truth Society, which 

was honoured by the presence of His Eminence the 
Cardinal and of Bishops Flynn, Myers and Mathew, was 
well and enthusiastically attended. The various addresses 
were as encouraging as they were excellent. In spite of the 
war, the work of the Society proceeds, and the report for 1939 
showed that the sale of pamphlets during the year had reached 
a total of 1,293,300. This figure involved a slight decrease 
of about 8 per cent. on that of 1938, due entirely to the diffi- 
culties of the four war months, from September to December. 
In addition to this pamphlet total, nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion leaflets were sold, and close on 20,000 books. The classi- 
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fied list revealed the interesting fact that 36 per cent. of the 
pamphlets sold came under the heading of ‘‘Devotional,’’ 18 
per cent. under ‘‘Doctrine,’’ slightly above and below ro per 
cent. for ‘‘Biography’’ and ‘‘History’’ respectively, nearly 
12 per cent. for those on social questions. The percentage of 
controversial pamphlets was as low as 3.25. As was duly 
noticed by the speakers, this list showed that the demands for 
which the Truth Society has to cater to-day, are markedly 
different from those of twenty years ago. It need remain 
no longer on the defensive, keen to discover and refute the old 
objections, the often senseless calumnies flung against the 
Church. There is now a fuller opportunity of presenting 
Catholic truth as it really is, with the feeling that it will be 
listened to with less obvious prejudice and with greater sym. 
pathy. The varied correspondence and discussion consequent 
upon the now famous Times leader on ‘‘Religion and National 
Life’’ amply demonstrated two things: a consciousness, and 
this widespread, that serious measures must be taken if this 
country is still to deem itself Christian and, in the second 
place, a willingness to attend to a religious message. Our 
fellow-countrymen may not be ready yet to open their eyes 
to the full sunlight of Catholic belief, but they may be 
brought to sense and appreciate its intermittent gleams. The 
work of the Catholic Truth Society is more important to-day 
than ever. We wish it full success and would beg for it 
greater and thoroughly well-merited support. 


Catholic University Activity 

NITAS, the monthly bulletin of the University Federa- 

tion of Great Britain, devotes a large proportion of its 
March and April numbers to an account of the Federation 
week-end, held at Nottingham in February.. Its lectures, 
meetings and social functions were admirably arranged arid 
well attended. It is good to know that such graduate and 
undergraduate activity continues in spite of evacuation, travel 
difficulties and the various calls of national service. Mean- 
while, arrangements are being made for a Summer School, 
sponsored by the Federation, to be held at Exeter from July 
27th to August 1oth, at which the vital problems of war and 
peace, and the general principles of a Catholic world order 
will be studied and discussed. The project deserves sym- 
pathy and support, and will, we trust, meet with full success. 








THE PERIL OF PACIFISM 


N a recent letter to The Times, Lord Elton quoted with 
| E the immortal words of the ‘“Chanson de Roland”’ : 

“‘Paien unt tort e chrestiens unt dreit’’—‘‘the pagan is 
wrong and the Christian right,’’ and the reference to that 
epic struggle in the vale of Roncesvalles sets us thinking of 
the great line of Christian warriors—Alfred, Louis, Sobieski, 
Don John of Austria—who are regarded by all men as bene- 
factors of the human race, because they drew the sword in 
defence of the right. But, according to the modern pacifist, 
such a type of Christian soldier has passed away for ever. 
In the circumstances of modern life, the pacifist contends, war 
can never be right. And when, for example, Lord Halifax 
declares that we are at present engaged in a conflict which is 
part of “‘the eternal struggle between right and wrong,”’ the 
pacifist will, as likely as not, retort with something approach- 
ing a sneer about “‘cant,’’ and will reiterate the old assertion 
that, were it not that the interests of the British Empire are at 
stake, we should not concern ourselves for one moment with 
the fate of Czechoslovakia and Poland, of Finland and Scan- 
dinavia. Which, of course, is probably true—just as it is true 
that Alfred would not have fought the Danes if they had not 
menaced the security of ‘‘this little land I know’’ ; but that can 
hardly lead us to doubt that he was a thousand times right in 
fighting, right as Leonidas was right, right as Joan of Arc 
was right, right as the Finns and the Norwegians have been 
right. 

One would have thought that all that has passed in Europe 
since Munich would have shamed the pacifist into silence. In 
September, 1938, from whatever motives, we adopted a policy 
of non-resistance. ’ It failed. In March, 1939, it became clear 
that it must fail. To adapt Mr. Chesterton’s remarks about 
the followers of Tolstoy: ‘‘According to them, a course of 
consistent kindness to Hitler would have turned him into 
something only faintly represented by Alfred the Great.’’ In 
fact, it has turned him into something only faintly represented 
by Genghis Khan. ‘“‘I] faut en finir’’; yet we still hear the 
voice of the pacifist raised in the land, pleading that war is 
wicked, that anything is preferable. 

War is undoubtedly a horrible thing: it always has been ; 
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nor has man ever been slow to realize how horrible it is, 
Even the great epic poetry that has glorified the warrior, has 
poignantly described the tragedy of warfare. So that the paci- 
fist need not think that his attitude to war is based on any 
novel discovery of his own. No man in his senses would not 
agree with him that if there is any possible alternative to war 
as a method.-of settling differences, it would be lunacy not to 
try it. But there are more horrible things than the butchery 
of warfare, even the large-scale slaughter of modern totali. 
tarian warfare; there is the organized enslavement of the 
human spirit; there is the organized technique of lying and 
treachery and bad faith; there is. the organized brutality of 
Gestapo and Ogpu; there is the organized impiety of pagan 
racialism and militant atheism. These are the evil things that 
are worse than killing and being killed. And, therefore, if 
war is the only means to their eradication, war it must needs 
be. ; 

Let us, then, try to clarify some of our ideas about peace 
and war. Common sense and Christianity are, as usual, at 
one in thinking of peace as amongst the most precious boons 
that mankind can enjoy. However eloquently man may have 
sung the praises of the warrior, thinkers and poets alike have 
ever recognized, with Aristotle, that ‘‘we fight our wars in 
order that we may have peace.’’ The great achievement of 
the Empire of the Caesars was that pax Romana, hymned by 
the greatest of its poets, And we recognize it as fitting that 
Christ should have been born at a time when, as the Roman 
Martyrology puts it, the whole world was in a state of peace. 
The prophet had hailed Him as “‘prince of peace,’’ and the 
Baptist’s father foresaw that He was destined to ‘‘lead our feet 
into the way of peace.’’ So, too, in His own teaching, the 
message and the promise of peace were markedly present, 
especially in those solemn utterances that preceded His death 
and, still more, in the days of His Risen Life. 

It is, then, scarcely surprising that there should always have 
been men who held peace between individuals and between 
nations as so essentially part of the Christian belief and prac- 
tice that they have come to declare that any conduct that did 
not aim directly and immediately at the preservation of peace 
was necessarily unChristian and sinful. They have been 
ready with the text ‘“They that take the sword .. .’’ ; they have 
instanced those early Christians who refused military. service, 
even though it meant martyrdom; they have ransacked the 
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- Fathers to find quotations condemning warfare and the shed- 


ding of blood. r 

Yet the matter is not one to be settled by the compilation 
of quotations or of individual examples of Christian pacifists. 
After all, it is just as easy to allege quotations in an opposite 
sense. If our Lord said: ‘‘They that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword,’’ he also said: ‘‘I come not to bring 
peace but a sword,”’ and even exhorted his followers to sell 
their cloaks.and buy swords. And it is at least interesting 
that, whereas Tertullian boasted in his ‘‘Apologeticus’’ of 
the presence of Christians in the Roman army and on Roman 
ships, it was not until he became a heretic that he was moved 
to condemn all military service as contrary to the spirit of 
Christ. There is no short cut to a solution, by mere textual 
criticism. The question is one to be solved only in the light 
of the abiding Christian principles and of those natural truths 
and virtues which are the basis upon which the supernatural 
edifice is raised. 

We mention these natural virtues because there seems to be 
a recurrent danger of their being overlooked or despised. 
Christianity is, indeed, a thing essentially supernatural. But 
it must not, therefore, be understood as standing apart from 
the natural order. On the contrary, there is no sphere of 
human activity which it cannot and should not embrace, to 
transform and transfigure it. Therefore, the virtues of the 
soldier are not to be regarded as vices. They are as much 
material for the elevating power of Christian grace as are any 
other naturally good human activities. If the pacifist were 
right in his contention that all warfare is wrong, then he 
would be excluding from the possibility of Christian conduct 
millions of men and women in the modern world. 

Let us begin by saying that we respect the genuinely con- 
scientious scruples which we believe to animate a number, at 
any rate, of those who condemn all warfare as intrinsically 
wrong, even though we believe that their attitude is based 
more upon sentiment and temperamental idiosyncrasy, than 
upon reason. Moreover, we think that a very large number 
of pacifists are at least subconsciously influenced by motives 
that are largely political in origin rather than ethical or re- 
ligious. Still, the principle obtains that, in so far as a man 
is genuinely convinced of the truth of a certain position, he 
is bound in conscience to follow it. What we are concerned 
to do at the moment is precisely ‘to question the truth of that 
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position. For we believe that pacifism, far from being the 
orthodox Christian doctrine, tends rather in the direction of 
heresy, being the one-sided exaggeration of the true Chris. 
tian doctrine, which may be better described as ‘‘pacific” 
rather than pacifist. 

What do we mean by this? Simply that the goal of Chris. 
tian endeavour, as it is indeed the goal of human endeaveur, 
is peace on earth, but that the striving towards this goal does 
not necessarily exclude the possibility of war as a means to 
that end. It is, of course, paradoxical in expression, yet we 
genuinely believe that there may be such a thing as a “‘pacific 
war,’’ that is, a war fought for the establishment of a peace 
which would be impossible without it. 

In the Holy Father’s profound phrase, opus justitiae pax— 
‘peace is the product of justice.’’ Clearly, therefore, if war 
is necessary in order to establish a just regime, it is necessary 
for.the establishment of peace. Now we know that the pacifist 
will retort to this that no war can succeed in producing any- 
thing but a-graver injustice, and, therefore, cannot be the 
means to a lasting peace. This, as it seems to us, is the kernel 
of the problem, and must be considered more closely. For 
if the judgment of the pacifist in this respect is sound then 
his general position is unassailable. But we do not believe 
that it is. 

The pacifist will defend his position by pointing to pre. 
vious wars in history. Admitting, he will say, that some wars 
have been fought for an ostensibly just reason, has it not in- 
variably been the case that the settlement arrived at as a re 
sult of the war has been unjust in itself, to say nothing of the 
incidental acts of injustice perpetrated in the course of hos- 
tilities? He will point, for example, to the last War, fought 
“to make the world safe for democracy,’’ ‘‘the war to end 
war,’’ and will ask us what it achieved. Can we honestly 
affirm, he will ask, that the Versailles settlement was produc- 
tive of good in any way commensurate with the vast amount 
of sheer evil committed during the War itself ? 

To this the answer is two-fold : first of all, the point of view 
taken up by the pacifist limits itself too narrowly to a con- 
sideration of the political settlement and leaves out of account 
altogether the much deeper issues of that war: and in the 
second place, taking him on his own ground, it remains doubt- 
ful whether he is right. Let us consider the second member 
of this answer first. 
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Speculating about what might have been is not a very 
profitable occupation, but we can scarcely doubt that, but for 
the War of 1914, the regime initiated by Bismarck would have 
developed and extended itself, until it led to the domination 
by Prussia of Central Europe, the absorption of the lesser 
States on the borders of the Reich, and, ultimately, the sub- 
jugation of France. However inadequate the Versailles 
settlement may have been, few men, outside Germany, will 
be found to maintain that it was not vastly superior to the 
alternative suggested above. As it was, this onward march 
was checked, and, at Versailles, European statesmen had the 
chance of putting into effect the ideals which they had come 
to realize more clearly, largely through that very War. They 
failed to find a settlement that would produce a lasting peace ; 
they failed to give complete expression to those ideals of ‘‘self- 
determination’’ and equality of rights which alone could have 
prevented war; they failed even to carry into full effect the 
very provisions of the Treaty itself, provisions for modification 
and revision, which again, might have gone a long way to 
obviate the present struggle. 

But their failure cannot be attributed to any warlike desire 
on the part of the conquerors. Human short-sightedness, 
human greed, human jealousy—these were the forces that pre- 
vented men from obtaining what all men genuinely desired 
and, in however muddled a way, sought to secure, through the 
instrumentality of such arrangements as the League of 
Nations. The League can be derided as a mere instrument 
of repression, but it was largely supported by men who 
genuinely believed that they saw in it a safeguard of peace. 
The foundation of Czechoslovakia can be represented as no 
more than a symbol of our fear of a German risorgimento : 
but such a fear was inspired largely by the deeper fear of a 
recrudescence of war. And who will say now that such a fear 
was baseless ? | 

There are deeper things still. War is not merely an inci- 
dent in man’s political history : it is a tremendous manifesta- 
tion of man’s unshakable conviction that there are certain 
things worth fighting for, worth dying for. And it is the 
shallowest sort of materialism that refuses to admit the nobility 
of that conviction. The point has been put by Chesterton in 
his superb fashion : we shall, we hope, be pardoned for quot- 
ing a well-known passage from his ‘“‘Autobiography”’ : 


Yet there is the common sense question to be asked, 
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if we are asking whether it was worth while for men to 
fight and go on fighting. It is not the point to put wild 
and visionary questions about whether the world has been 
vastly improved by the War; whether Utopia or the New 
Jerusalem has come out of the War; to ask in that 
apocalyptic fashion what has come out of the War. We 
have come out of the War, and come out alive; England 
and Europe have come out of the War, with all their sins 
upon their heads, confused, corrupted, degraded ; but not 
dead. The only defensible war is a war of defence. And 
a war of defence by its very definition and nature, is one 
from which a man comes back battered and bleeding and 
only boasting that he is not dead. 


Or, in the moving line from his poem on “The English 
Graves”’ : 
They died to save their country and they only saved the world. 


And if that sort of thing could be said about the War of 
1914, it can be said with immeasurably greater conviction 
about the struggle on which we are now engaged. Even if 
we can hardly see Mr. Churchill in the role of Don John of 
Austria, even whilst we confess that only a realization of the 
danger to our security that is present in the growing might of 
Germany could have brought us into war on the side of the 
countries immediately threatened by Germany, even whilst 
we hesitate to echo the facile cry of ‘‘crusade’’ or ‘“‘holy war,”’ 
it, nevertheless, remains incontestably true that, bound up 
with our cause, is the cause of decency and honourable deal- 
ing between States and peaceful intercourse between the 
nations. These things are not specifically Christian. But 
their opposites—the ignominious and ignoble treachery and 
deceit and oppression of the Nazi system—are anti-Christian. 
To be merely anti-anti-Christian is not sufficient to make a 
man a crusader ; but he is at least fighting on the side of the 
angels. 

Nor do we seek to deny the pacifist thesis that war brings 
in its train every sort of human misery; but so does every 
large-scale human activity. It is a consequence of human 
sinfulness and human foolishness that, whatever man at- 
tempts, its achievement is bound to be a mixture of good and 
evil. It is a law of life that holds good even of war. No doubt, 
in fighting for the decencies of life, man ought to conduct 
himself with perfect decency: and, alas! the reverse is un- 
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doubtedly sometimes true. But if anyone is tempted to be- 
lieve that man is necessarily a better being in peace than in 
war, it seems fair to ask him whether he honestly thinks that 
the complacent liberalism which was the outcome of nine- 
teenth-century security is likely to prove in the long run a 
greater boon for mankind than the groping and incoherent, 
yet genuinely humble, desire for God which the calamities of 
war can produce. The evils of war—material, moral and 
spiritual—are colossal ; but the concomitant opportunities are 
not less. We need only look round at our country to-day to 
realize this fact. If the organization for slaughter is on a vast 
scale, so is the organization for the alleviation of suffering. 
As the superfluities and luxuries of life are retrenched, men 
are driven back more and more to an appreciation of the funda- 
mentals of existence. The threat to peace and to the very 
basis of civilization itself deepens in the hearts of all men an 
appreciation of what they had come to take so much for 
granted. 

Let us, in our turn, look at pacifism with a more realist eye 
than the pacifist uses for war. Let us suppose that the pacifist 
is right—that it is the duty of all men, in the face of aggres- 
sion, to submit to having their rights trampled underfoot. Is 
not this to co-operate in the sin of another by permitting in- 
justice to prevail? And if the pacifist quotes at us the text 
about turning the other cheek, we may surely ask him what 
he proposes to do in the case of someone else’s rights being 
at*acked. Let us hope that his love of quotation will not lead 
him to echo Uain’s words: “Am I my brother’s keeper?’’ In 
other words, is not pacifism, as ordinarily understood, not a 
check upon, but an actual incentive to, injustice? As the 
Dean of St. Paul’s has written so well : 


It seems obvious enough that any wide prevalence of 
the pacifist doctrine in the nation to-day would help to 
condemn the world to a long spell of the most stupid 
kind of tyranny. The belief that the forward surge of this 
evil power can be prevented by passive resistance is 
chimerical. To anyone who understands the type of man 
with whom we have to deal, it is ludicrous to suggest that 
they could be deterred by the spectacle of the Peace 
Pledge Union gravely disapproving of their action. 
The Jews could offer nothing but passive resistance to 
their persecutors, and we know what has happened to 
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them; the Czechs were reduced to the same condition, 
and we know what is happening to them. What is to 
prevent a triumphant Nazi Germany doing the same to 
the inhabitants of these islands? ... When it was too 
late our pacifist friends would realize that they had been 
standing idly by while the soul of their people was being 
murdered. (‘‘The Moral Issues of the War,”’ p. 33.) 


Must we, then, conclude that the pacifist is wholly mistaken 
in clinging to his ideal of a world where war shall be no more? 
Is his function in the State entirely negative and sterile? Or 
“can we suggest any explanation of a phenomenon which 
seems, at least in our present circumstances, so utterly 
freakish? Clearly, the genuine pacifist, who is actuated by 
the highest motives, is a valuable witness to the spirit of 
Christ ; it may be the duty of certain individuals so to bear 
witness, as a sort of reminder to their fellow-men that, in the 
words of that great Christian soldier, Marshal Foch, “‘au- 
dessus de la guerre il y a la paix.’’ Peace is the end, war the 
means; and, in his distorted and exaggerated fashion, the 
pacifist has got hold of a truth. His mistake is in regarding 
it as if it were the whole truth. He is in danger of forgetting 
the things that are most truly ‘‘to his peace.’’ For a political 
peace that is based on mere compromise or cowardice, is not 
the peace that Christ promised to his disciples. It savours 
rather of the peace that ‘‘the world gives.’’ The peace of 
Christ is the peace enjoyed by the human heart when a man 
knows that he is doing his duty, in a spirit of true Christian 
charity—which is by no means the same as a sentimental re- 
fusal to inflict pain where pain may be salutary. What Christ 
meant when He bade us turn the other cheek, each man knows. 
But it does not mean that the Christian must. behave like an 
earnest disciple of Tolstoy, in whose mythology, to quote Mr. 
Chesterton again, ‘‘St. George did not conquer the dragon; 
he tied a pink ribbon round its neck and gave it a saucer of 
milk!’’ There were times when Christ Himself rose in His 
terrible anger and fashioned a scourge, to punish the buyers 
and sellers, whom yet He loved and for whom He was to die. 

Those who speak and write as though it were the Christian’s 
duty to refuse to bear arms, do a poor service to Christianity, 
and, therefore, to Christ. It may be true that an individual 
Christian may feel called upon to play the part of a ‘‘non- 
resister,;’’ but, at least in the present stage of man’s develop- 
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ment, such a vocation can be no more of universal applica- 
tion than can the vocation to celibacy, which is a purely per- 
sonal and peculiar putting into practice of one of the coun- 
sels. Its universal extension is clearly an impossibility. Yet 
theologians have always maintained the superiority of vir- 
ginity over marriage, so long as it is practised for higher 
motives. We are not saying that there is a strict parallel 
between the practice of virginity and the conduct of the paci- 
fist. Weare merely urging that, whatever may be the case for 
pacifism, it is erroneous to suppose that it represents the whole 
of the Christian’s duty. On the contrary, just as an excessive 
insistence on the sublimity of virginity has led to heresy, so, 
and more easily, an attempt to see in the ideal of non-resistance 
anything more than an aspect of Christian truth leads inevit- 
ably to 4 perversion and an exaggeration wholly foreign to 
the balanced symmetry of Christian belief. 

‘‘The kingdom of heaven is like to leaven,’’ working in and 
upon the sluggish mass of mankind. It contains within itself 
elements, forces, activities, interrelated indeed, yet often very 
diverse, and at times, apparently, mutually hostile. It has been 
the mark of heresy in all ages to seek to isolate some one or 
other of these diverse factors, to insist on its importance to the 
exclusion of other not less essential values. But though 
Christ Himself chose to emphasize in His teaching now this 
aspect and now that, it is important to remember that He and 
His Apostles took for granted the everyday activities of man- 
kind. He preached the doctrine of dependence upon Provi- 
dence in the most forthright language. ‘‘Be not solicitous .. .’’ 
‘Behold the lilies of the field; how they grow...’’ “*... the 
birds of the air...’’ It would be easy to read into such pas- 
sages a doctrine of economic quietism. But Christ lived and 
moved in a world of busy husbandmen, housewives, shep- 
herds, who provide Him with the material for many a parable. 
So, too, whilst insisting upon the necessity for a spirit of 
mutual tolerance and forbearance and forgiveness, which He 
expresses in His vivid fashion by exhortations to turn the 
other cheek and the like, He fits quite naturally into a world 
of soldiery and preparation for warfare. The centurion is 
clearly His friend ; and He commends by implication the wis- 
dom of the “strong man armed.”’ 

We should like to insist once more on the fullness and rich- 
ness of the Christian life, which embraces and permeates every 
sphere of human activity. Now there are many devout Chris- 
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tians who are, it seems to us, in some danger of forgetting the 
meaning of ‘‘Render to Cesar the things that are Czesar’s.”’ 
Let them remember that when St. Paul said: ‘Let every 
soul be subject to the higher powers,’’ he was writing to sub- 
jects of the pagan Roman Empire, far more ‘‘militaristic”’ 
than our own. It is, then, part of our duty as Christians to 
exercise the civic virtues of obedience to lawful authority, of 
public service, of a proper patriotism. And it is at least con- 
ceivable that we may make the plea of ‘‘Christian pacifism” 
a mere cloak for a selfish shirking of duty. We are willing 
to accept in peace time the advantages of membership of the 
British Empire ; may it not be our duty to pay the heavy price 
of war in return for such advantages? In failing in that duty, 
we shall be failing in our duty as Christians, as followers of 
Christ, who gave us the supreme example of obedience in 
freely submitting to a death that was unjust, encompassed by 
His enemies for unworthy motives. It was in submission to 
lawfully-constituted authority that He proved the fullness of 
His submission to the will of His Father. So, for us, the 
presumption is that in submitting to lawful authority, we shall 
be submitting to the will of God. In extreme cases, it is true, 
we shall be bound to resist civil authority, where this makes 
demands that are manifestly at variance with the law of God. 
But unless and until we are in a position to judge for ourselves 
from a knowledge of all the relevant factors, it is more than 
likely that we shall be doing what is right in acquiescing in 
the demands made upon us by the State. 

In a finite world, the interests of States will inevitably clash. 
Ideally speaking, of course, such a clash of interests need not 
and should not result in war. And it is to be hoped that 
through the very education which war brings, men will learn, 
will be driven to find, a less costly and more effective method 
of settling differences. It may be that such a discovery is in 
sight. But it is surely clear as the noon-day that, in face of 
the threat of armed force, the pacifist policy of non-resistance 
can only result in deepening the conviction of the aggressor 
that force alone pays. He must be taught that it does not. 
And since the only language he at present understands is that 
of armed might, it is of no use to speak to him in any other 
way. And those who, by a mistaken idea of the ‘‘duty’’ of 
Christian pacifism, help to perpetuate the reign of injustice 
and oppression in Europe will surely bear a grave re- 
sponsibility. 

THOMAS CORBISHLEY. 
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“PROVIDED CHRIST BE PREACHED” 


PRELIMINARY NOTE 


[St. Paul was glad if Christ were preached, even when it im- 
plied a measure of hostility to himself. Various methods of preach- 
ing Him have been attempted: among them, the dramatic. And 
drama itself has attempted the realistic method (like parts of ‘‘Ben 
Hur,’’ or the ‘‘Manger to the Cross’’; or the realistic, yet not 
archeologically accurate, like the Oberammergau Passion Play), 
or the method of allegory (like the end of the ‘‘Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse’’), or the use of hints more or less elusive (like, per- 
haps, the ‘‘Passing of the Third Floor Back’’). We own to being 
attracted by the last, as less liable to jar through direct distortions 
or sentimentalizations of the gospels. Besides, a play composed 
only of sentences from the gospels would be over in a minute or 
two, while many a writer might feel a certain distaste for inter- 
larding sentences of his own. 

Catacomb-Christians without hesitation transposed the whole of 
the gospel ‘‘setting’’ into their own current formulas: Christ was 
represented as beardless, in a short tunic, indistinguishable from, 
for example, Orpheus. Byzantine, medieval, and even Renaissance, 
art did much the same thing, admitting, of course, astonishing 
anachronisms. But these do not offend simple tastes. Thus we 
recently saw a number of drawings concerned with the Joyful 
Mysteries, made by small children. Except Mary and Joseph, 
everyone was in modern dress, and the Temple almost always was 
like the local church, complete with cross-crowned spire. We have 
become more sophisticated, and as a rule content ourselves with 
dressing our sacred personages in clothes like no one else’s, either 
now or then. Heaven knows what will happen to our timidity 
when laymen like Frassati or Ferrini are canonized (which may 
God grant), and we have no excuse for providing them with so 
much as a cassock. It remains that the medievals were in no doubt 
at all that the personages dressed in a contemporary way were 
Mary, Joseph, Peter, Pilate, and so forth. We have experimented 
in that direction with Shakespeare, of course; and are-said to have 
enjoyed ‘‘Green Pastures,’’ though I feel sure we did not do so 
in the way proper to its negro originators. And I cannot rid myself 
of an uneasiness as to the mere transposition of gospel person- 
ages into modern clothes. 

The compromise attempted below, like all compromises, fails, 
and cannot please many, nor does it please its writer. He is also 
conscious that any sheer invention may seem offensive to some; 
and yet he feels that it need not be quite prohibited. 
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However, there is a distinct move towards teaching the Christian 
Doctrine by means of films; and it is at least conceivable that a 
very simple (and so, inexpensive) modern episode or conversation 
might be presented, with occasional pictures of the gospel story 
melting in and out, and possibly some sentences chanted by a choir 
or at least exhibited upon the screen. In skilful hands, this might 
be a genuinely useful method of teaching to modern men a story 
they have half forgotten, and also, of bringing it up into the 
actuality of the life they are now living. ] 


“NO, NOT IN ISRAEL!” 


[5.15a.m. Euston Station. CORPORAL BARNES and PRIVATE 
CLARKE are waiting for the 5.35 train from the North. | 


C.B.: Time fora cup o’ coffee even if he ain’t late. C’m’on. 
(They move off.) 

P.C.: Can’t trust these big trains being late. And I’d be 
sorry for meself if I went late on him. 

C.B.: True for you, Nobby. But I wouldn’t have him no 
different. Never no nonsense, but never nasty. Does you 
good, cup o’ coffee like this. 

P.C.: There’s some as criticizes him for being in and out 
of St. James’s Palace so much. But he never gives himself 
no airs, and Gee! Corporal, if you an’ me was in with the 
swells same as him, I reckon we’d be chucking ourselves 
about more than a bit. But he ’as kindness in ’is eye. Pro- 
perly heart-broken over that kid. Might have been his own 
son. 

C.B.: Thank ’eaven we’ve got good news for him. Can you 
picture it? Me’n you waiting on this station only to have 
to tell "im the kid’s dead? Wouldn’t have had the nerve. 
Nor yet the heart. 

P.C.: Anyways, we ain’t got to do it. Curious how them 
kids go up’n down all sudden-like. Gawd! Last night, 
what a night! And the pore kid’s mother sobbin’ her head 
off! Say, Corp., did you ever wonder whether there was 
anything between ’im and ’er? 

C.B.: Don’t you be s’ silly. He’s not that sort. Never 

no one less. But the kid’s father having been his trusted 

batman for so long and then shooting himself accidental, 
and his widow not having a soul to look after ’er, stands 
to reason a chap like ’im: would make himself responsible 
for the kid. Send him into the army, you'll see! 
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P.C.: Well, I call it impulsive, rushing off like that to see 
some quack doc he’s heard of, all the way to Cumberland. 
Not like himself. And anyway, as you see, the kid’s got 
better without no quack not so much as coming near him. 
Screaming his head off all night and morning; and this 
afternoon, fit as a fiddle. 

C.B.: Bit too sudden for my liking. Easy come, easy go. 
Come on back to the platform. 


[The train arrives. CAPTAIN LonG, looking white and strained 
in spite of himself, pushes towards the two soldiers. They 
grin and wave. | 


C.B.: It’s all right, sir! He’s doing fine! We've got the 
car ready and’ll get you down to Aldershot the moment 
you’ve had your cup o’ coffee, sir. Now then, sir! We 
both of us insist. 

L.: My God! So he is all right? When did he begin to 
get better? Why didn’t you telegraph ? 

C.B.: Yesterday afternoon, sir. But we thought we’d bet- 
ter give him a little time, just to raise no false hopes. It 
was too late to try to catch you. 


[After their coffee they get into the big car. CAPTAIN LONG 
talks by fits and starts. ] 


L.: I daresay you were rather surprised at me, Corporal, 
dashing off in that impulsive sort of way ! 

C.B. (exhilarated by more coffee and the quick run through 
the air): Why, if them’s not the very words used by young 
Nobby here—(abruptly conscious of an indignant Nobby 
behind)—leastways, Private Clarke he did make mention of 
being rather surprised at you, sir, you not being one as 
does run off sudden into the unknown, in a manner of speak- 
ing, and us having hardly heard a word about this. . . this 
new doc, save that they. say he’s making some sort of stir 
in them parts. Crude, I should say they was, sir, up among 
them mountains? 

L.: I wouldn’t say crude exactly. Pretty rough, certainly. 
I had to get as far as the far end of Ullswater—that’s a lake, 
and very beautiful; but not many living round about just 
there. That’s why it was such a job getting back to Pen- 
rith, and I couldn’t take an earlier train. 

P.C.: If I may ask, sir, what was the doctor like? 
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[A long silence. CLARKE thinks that his Captain doesn’t like 
saying that he had found him a washout. At last—} 


L.: That’s a difficult question to answer. You’ve not heard 
anything much about him? 

P:C.::+ Not to say much, sir. Only what the papers say like 
The Here and There; but you can’t set no faith in them, 
properly speaking. 

L.: Well, you could put any amount of faith in him! 

P.C.: Yes, sir? 

L.: Yes. After all the trouble you’ve taken about me, I 
ought to tell you about what happened. I’m afraid I haven’t 
much that’ll interest you. Still—well—I got down to the 
lake side and found quite a little crowd of them talking; a 
fair number of the natives; a parson or two... You very 
religious chaps, either of you ? 

C.B.: Well, I can’t answer for Clarke, sir, but I should 
say he’s same as me, and—well, sir, you know what it ts 
in the army ; we all of us respects a man that lives according 
to his lights and don’t talk too much about it, and I like a 
couple of good hymns of a Sunday in the church or chapel 
as it may be, not that you’d know about chapel, I expect, sir, 
being more accustomed in your position to church, no 
doubt... 

L. (smiling): I know, Corporal; and I expect you have a 
good deal more religion about you than I have. Or—well, 
naturally I’ve been thinking a bit more than usual, of late; 
and when human creatures can’t help you at all, you begin 
to turn to... Not avery high motive, I’m afraid. But 
certainly I was feeling a good deal more on the religious 
side when I got there than when I started. In fact, I was 
rather worried about that, because I knew that this—any- 
way, that the man was a preacher besides producing the 
most astonishing cures, and it’d have been a knife in his 
heart if he knew some of the things I’ve done in my time. . . 

C.B.: Was he holding a service, sir? 

L.: No. And not exactly a sermon; half conversation, if 
you see what I mean. He saw me but didn’t pay any atten- 
tion to me, so I waited and listened a little ; not that he said 
anything very remarkable—but I think, Corporal, he’d have 
smiled rather at people going to church or chapel ,because 
of their ‘‘position.’’ After all, God’s one and the same 
Father for all of us. . . 

C.B.: Yessir. 
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L.: Well, that is more or less what he was saying, and he 
certainly made me sure about that, and sure that he was 
sure—sure inside himself. I felt he was talking for me 
specially somehow : some of the others seemed to be almost 
sneering—I don’t know why. The more educated ones, I 
mean. 

P.C.: Lot of nasty jealousy among religious people, sir. 

L.: Perhaps... Anyway, at last he looked my way and 
just said: ‘‘Well?’’ D’you know—I felt very queer. He 
wasn’t snubbing me, if you see what I mean : but he—well, 
he certainly wasn’t flattering. Nor any too genial and 
hearty like some of ’em, you know. What I mean is, he 
didn’t fawn and he didn’t gush. Well, I told him about 
young Dick Sharp, and he looked round rather sadly at 
everyone, and said : ‘‘Unless you see some marvel or other, 
you will not believe !”’ 

C.B.: Believe what, sir? 

L.: I think he meant that this Fatherhood of God was what 
he cared about, and that they didn’t even want to attend to 
what he said much, but only to see some sensational piece 
of curing a sick man. But by that time I was feeling sure 
about .him, and in a flash he saw it, and said: ‘‘I will come 
and cure the boy!’’ Well, I had thought of getting him to 
come back with me and doing his best, but then, I felt I’d 
be ashamed to, and even, that it wasn’t necessary, and I 
said—and, my word, you two! I meant it !—‘‘Sir, I’m not 
fit for you to come into any house of mine! Just say the 
word, and the boy will be cured.’’ I honestly felt that all 
he had to do was that! And I went on: ‘“‘Look! I know 
you’re doing the work of your—Master. I won’t take you 
away from it. I am under authority myself, and have my 
superior officers : but even so, I’ve got men under me—why, 
the father of the boy I’m asking you for was my batman 
for a long time and never a more loyal servant would I ask. 
In fact, all my men are first-rate soldiers, N.C.O.’s and pri- 

vates alike’’—now, you two, don’t get swollen heads over 
that !—‘‘and I just tell ’em what to do, and they do it. ‘See 
to it, Sergeant,’ and he sees to it... Sir—one word from 
you! Word of command—I know the boy will be cured !”’ 

C.B.: What did he say to that, sir? 

L.: Well, he said something rather too—too kindly for me 

to tell you just what he did say... Something about a pro- 

perly pagan soldier like me having more—er—faith than 
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half of ’em that were regular at their chapel and what not. 
They growled a bit at that, I thought.—Take me straight 
to Mrs. Sharp’s. 


[They arrive. Mrs. SHarp is knitting by the fire. Dicx is 
sitting, wrapped up, in an arm-chair. They both look well 
and happy.] 


L.: Well, Mrs. Sharp! Here’s good news! (She gets up 
hastily.) 

Mrs. S.: Oh, sir—oh, sir! I am that happy! The doc- 
tor don’t know what to make of him. No temperature and 
a lovely appetite—he wants to get back at his chocolate 
creams again, but I won’t have that. I didn’t think a bit 
of his favourite chewing-gum could do him any harm, ’cos 
after all it does last a long time and don’t amount to any. 
thing. And o’ course, I wouldn’t let him go out sudden- 
like to his football. But I am sorry, Captain, that you had 
such a journey all for nothing ! 

Dick: But I keep telling you, Ma, it weren’t for nothing. 
*T wasn’t our doc as did me good, but his doc. 

Mrs. S. (smiling tolerantly): He’s been dreaming, sir! 
He will have it that your doctor he come and cured him, 
and when I tell him he’s been dreaming he gets quite huffy- 
like, so p’r’aps it’s better to let him have his own way about 
it. Anyhow, better he is. 

Dick: But, Ma! I tell you I wasn’t dreaming. He come 
right in when you was out of the room and he stood by me 
bed and felt me pulse and smiled and he says: ‘‘I think 
you’re going to be all right; don’t you?”’ And I says “If 
you say so, sir!”’ 

L.: I’m afraid he could hardly have got here in time, Dick! 

Dick: P’r’aps he come in an airyoplane. .. But Cap’n 
Long—lI took a liberty ! 

L.: How? 

Dick: You know that rusty old bayonet what you keep 
hanging up over your mantelpiece in your bungalow ? What 
I took a fancy to, ’cause you said it might be a good two 
thousand years old and was looted from some church in 
the last War and no one knows where it really came from? 
Well, I took a fancy to it and I asked your doc if it would 
do me any harm me having it to play with and did he think 

you’d mind. Well, Ma she’d have done anything for me 

just then, and when she comes back I tell her and she ups 
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and goes and asks Mrs. Long for it and it’s on the dresser 
this very minute. 

Mrs. S.: Ido hope I didn’t do wrong, sir. I'll give ita 
bit of a polish up for you, if you like, sir. 

L.: No. Quite right. And don’ t—clean it. But what did 
he say, Dick? 

Dick (looking a little frightened, but not unhappily): He 
turned very serious sudden. But he says: ‘‘You mean that 
old, old lance-head? Captain Long has every right to it. 
He will lend it to you; but you must give it back. He must 
always keep it. What wounded once, can cure now. Good- 
bye, dear heart.’’ Something like that he said, sir. 

Mrs. S.: Sir, sir—he was only dreaming ; he’s still half in 
a dream and doesn’t know t’other from which. But he’s 
well, sir! 

L.: Yes. Thank God, he’s well. And if it was a dream, 
it was a good dream. Good-bye, dear heart ! 


C. C. MARTINDALE. 





Word Made Flesh 


OLDED within frail white flesh-woven shell, 
Omnipotence is shrunk to naught—whom Time, 
All-else-enfolding, holdeth not : no clime 

Hath known his local station : vale, tall fell, 

Nor cloud-capped mountain peak his place may tell. 
To him the wheeling star-worlds as they climb 
Are less than painted bees on scented thyme. 

Still beyond all does God, who made all, dwell. 


Forth from Eternal Solitude he strode, 
Unwearied Voyager, and on our earth, 
A wearied Child, he pitched his tent and slept. 
Whilst in the cave he chose for his abode 
A Maid who gave to God a human birth 
Wide-wondering-eyed her watch unsleeping kept. 


T.C. 








POPISH PLOTS IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


THE GREAT PANIC OF 1641 


1680 was part of a Whig conspiracy to overthrow the mon. 

archy. The popular fear and hatred of Catholicism were 
skilfully exploited to create what would, in the modern Com- 
munist phrase, be called a ‘‘revolutionary situation,’’ and the 
same methods played a great part in the events which led to 
the fall of James II. Had it not been for the hysterical fear 
of Papists and Popery, the Stuarts might have remained on 
the throne to the present day. 

Mr. Belloc has insisted with his usual force and clarity that 
the Gunpowder Plot was a decisive turning-point in the his- 
tory of England. Whatever the truth of this affair may be, 
it was undoubtedly the mainspring and origin of that intense 
fear and hatred of the Catholics which was characteristic of 
the seventeenth century. The memory of 1605 was never al- 
lowed to fade. Fanatical preachers and pamphleteers never 
ceased to remind the English people of this outstanding 
example of Popish villainy. And—what is more to the point 
—the politicians who opposed the Stuart monarchy deliber- 
ately encouraged and fomented the passions that were thus 
aroused. The lenient policy of Charles I towards the Catho- 
lics made it possible for the Puritans to accuse the King of 
being their instrument and accomplice, and the fear of Popery 
thus became a most powerful weapon directed against the 
King. It has always been known that the line of cleavage in 
the Civil War was a religious one, but the modern emphasis 
on the economic and financial aspects has produced a false 
perspective. To the average man of the times, the Civil War 
was a war of religion. In December, 1641, a courtier wrote : 
*‘We talk now of nothing but drawing of swords, and a war 
between Protestants and Papists.’’ It is significant that in 
their presentation of grievances, the Parliamentary leaders 
always placed religion first, and finance second. Men such 
as Pym can hardly be suspected of true religious zeal, but 
they were astute enough to use religious fanaticism to further 


I: is generally agreed that the great Popish Plot of 1678— 
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their objects. Thomas Long, the royalist pamphleteer, as- 
serted that ‘‘Mr. Hampden, being asked by a minister, in the 
beginning of the war, why religion was made a cause of it, 
answered, Because the people would not stir otherwise.’’ * 
And Nalson, in the introduction to his ‘‘Collections of Affairs 
of State,’’ wrote: ‘“‘According to the nature of the faction, 
they always made use of religion as a stalking-horse to their 
interest and ambition.”’ * 

Before matters could be brought to the point of open revo- 
lution, the people had to be persuaded that their religion and 
their very lives were in danger, and they were, therefore, told 
that the King and his Ministers were planning to overturn 
the Protestant religion and introduce Popery and supersti- 
tion. They were led to believe that the Papists, directed by 
those monsters of iniquity, the Jesuits, were plotting to fire 
their cities, and cut all Protestant throats. Strange rumours 
ran up and down the country ; a Catholic priest was reported 
to have said that ‘‘it was a better deed to kill a Protestant 
than to give a hungry man a meal’s meat who is ready to 
starve.’ ° This was typical of scores of such reports. As the 
march of events quickened, so the stories of Popish plots 
multiplied and took more precise.shape. By the autumn of 
1640, accounts of activity at Papists’ houses became common. 
“It is said that as much meat is dressed in Sir Basil Brooke’s 
daily as three cooks can make ready, and it is not seen or 
known who eats it,’’ “ was a typical report from Shropshire. 
On November 11th, a letter was read in the House of Com- 
mons, alleging that the Papists were planning to rise.’ On 
November 16th, Parliament examined the story told by a 
woman that she had heard an Irish priest, William O’Connor, 
of the Queen’s household, say that he was one of an army of 
7,000 who were ready to cut all Protestant throats.“ On 
November 21st, a member of Parliament named Heywood was 
stabbed and wounded by a Catholic ;’ though it turned out 
that the assailant was a madman who had a private grudge 


1 Thomas Long, ‘‘A Compendious History of All Popish and Fanatical 
Plots,’”’ p. 82. 1684. 

* John Nalson, ‘‘Collections of Affairs of State,’’ Vol. I, Introd., p. Ixxvii. 
1682. 

* Hist. Man. Comm., Portland MSS., Vol. 3, p. 70. 

* Ibid., p. 67. 

5 House of Commons Journal. 

*Commons Journal; William Prynne, ‘‘Hidden Works of Darkness 
brought to Light,’’ p. 305. 1645. 
7Commons Journal. 
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against Heywood,’ the incident served to give colour to the 
alarming rumours. In January and February, 1641, it was 
asserted in the House that the Earl of Worcester was raising 
a Papist army in the west; 15,000 Papists were said to be in 
arms in Lancashire.’ 

In May, the House received further reports of Catholic 
plots and plotters. Thus, it was stated that a recusant’s wife 
had predicted that the Parliament House would soon be in 
flames, while another said that there would be a black day 
before long, and many would be fatherless. Scurrilous at. 
tacks on priests and Jesuits were taken as a matter of course, 
but a pamphlet published in August, 1641, is remarkable for 
its exceptional foulness. Entitled ‘‘Camilton’s Discovery of 
Devilish Designs,’’ it paints a gruesome picture of the Jesuits 
with a wealth of imaginative detail. They are represented as 
going about in all manner of disguises; there are long and 
elaborate descriptions of underground vaults, torture cham- 
bers, and Bacchanalian orgies. 

By the autumn of 1641, the rumour-mongers were allowing 
their imaginations free play. On October 25th, a man ina 
grey coat rode up to the Parliament House, gave the porter 
a package for Mr. Pym, and rewarded him with a shilling to 
ensure its safe delivery. It was afterwards solemnly an- 
nounced that the package contained an infectious plaster, 
taken from a plague-sore, accompanied by an abusive letter.’ 
Nalson’s comment is the following: ‘‘Whatever the matter 
was, it made a mighty noise in the House, and out of the 
House in the city and country, for Mr. Pym was then one of 
the greatest idols of the faction. All the art imaginable was 
used to find out the author of this dangerous attempt to infect 
Mr. Pym with the plague, but to no purpose, for many per- 
sons believed it to be only a plot of his own inventing against 
himself. However, one Mordaunt was taken upon suspicion 
and examined, but, there being no proof against him, was 
acquitted.”’ 

On November ist, the first news of the: Irish rebellion 
reached London, and the hunt was up in earnest. The exag- 
gerated stories of the massacre provided the Puritan leaders 
with an ideal opportunity for intensifying their campaign of 

1 Hist. Man. Comm., Egmont MSS., Vol. 1, p. 122. 

* Commons Journal. 

* Samuel Butler, “‘A Letter from Mercurius Civicus to Mercurius Rusti- 


cus.’ 1643. (Printed in Somers’s Tracts, Vol. IV, pp. 580—598); Nalson, 
Vol. II, p. 496. 
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lies. Less than a fortnight later, they produced evidence that 
a similar rebellion and massacre were planned for England. 
On November 12th, a certain John Davies, an innkeeper’s ser- 
vant, told the House of Commons a fantastic tale of vast 
underground cellars at Ragland Castle, seat of the Catholic 
Earl of Worcester. The account runs as follows : ‘“The groom 
showed him 60 horses, prepared for war. In underground 
stables, 12 light horses, and equipment for 6 or 7 score horse, 
and arms for 2,000 men, and a great store of match and powder 
and other ammunition in abundance.’’* The stables were 
said to be 100 feet in length, and 24 feet in breadth; the Earl 
of Worcester offered any man sixteen pence a day to serve 
him, and already had 700 men under pay. Then on Novem- 
ber 15th came sudden and terrifying confirmation of the mul- 
tiplying rumours, which had as yet been of a vague character. 
A certain Thomas Beale, a tailor, of Whitecross Street, was 
admitted to the bar of the House of Commons, and there told 
a remarkable tale. He had, he said, while walking one night 
in Moorfields, overheard a group of Papists discussing plans 
for assassinating 108 members of Parliament, all Puritans; 
108 assassins were to do the work, each marking his man. A 
touch of humour appears in his statement that each man who 
killed a member of the House of Commons was to receive 
#2, while the price for killing a peer was no less than £10. 
The assassins whose task was to kill the peers were ‘‘gallants 
in scarlet coats.’” The removal of the Protestant champions 
was to be followed immediately by a Catholic rising; the 
Catholics of Wales and the West, under the leadership of the 
Earl of Worcester, were to seize strongholds in Lancashire 
and Cheshire. In the confusion that would follow the as- 
sassinations, the city of London was to be surprised, and Pro- 
testant throats were to be cut.* Beale was said to have fallen 
into the hands of the plotters, who wounded him and left him 
for dead, but his wounds did not prevent his appearance in 
the House of Commons, and a royalist pamphleteer remarked 
sarcastically that though his clothing was marked with sword- 
cuts his skin was untouched. The greatest publicity was given 
to this tale. The pamphleteers seized on it, and the news 
spread to every corner of the land. 

No time was lost by the revolutionaries in following up 


1 “A Discovery of the Plot at Ragland Castle’’ (1641); “Short View of the 
Late Troubles in England” (1681). (Somers’s Tracts, Vol. IV.) 

*Commons Journal; Lords Journal; ‘‘England’s Deliverance’’ (1641) ; 
“A discovery of a horrible and bloody treason”’ (1641). 
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their advantage. On the day after Beale had appeared in the 
House, Lord Wharton read a letter to the House of Lords 
reporting plans for a Papist rising in Lancashire. Four days 
later, on November 2oth, it was reported that a band of Catho. 
lics had attempted to seize Chester. It was thus made to ap. 
pear that Beale’s story was genuine. 

The belief that the Catholics were about to rise spread 
throughout the country. On November 20, 1641, Lady Har- 
ley wrote from Bra:npton to her husband in London: ‘“‘If the 
Papists should rise, and there should be any commotion, to 
my apprehension a town is safest... If you think there is 
cause to suspect the rising of the Papists, and approve of re. 
moving to some town, and think Shrewsbury best .. Ned 
Harley is so far from thinking of a place of safety that he 
does not think the Papists have any strength, in which I 
think he is mistaken.” * 

The whole country was in a state of tension, and a necessary 
condition for the success of the revolutionary plans was ful- 
filled. The Irish rebellion provided an instance which was 
claimed as proof that the danger was real and imminent, and 
we may reasonably surmise that the grotesque exaggeration 
of the number of those killed in Ireland was a deliberate part 
of the revolutionary plan. 

It may be observed that the most influential Catholic in the 
country, the Earl of Worcester, was implicated in both the 
tales that were told in the House of Commons in this critical 
week: the stories of John Davies, the innkeeper’s servant, 
and of Beale the tailor. 

Finally, no Popish plot was complete unless priests were 
concerned in it, and, accordingly, two priests, Andrews and 
Jones, were named by Beale as directors of the plot ; to crown 
this, he had the audacity to name the French ambassador as 
a prime mover in the affair. 

As an immediate consequence of the tailor’s story, the 
House ordered the preparation of a list of ‘‘Prime Papists” 
(i.e., the most influential and active Catholics), whose per- 
sons were to be secured. Guards were set at the London 
houses of the Earl of Worcester, Lord Petre, and other promi- 
nent Catholics, and search was made for Father Andrews and 
Father Jones. Thus an important step was taken towards 
depriving the King of the help of some who were afterwards 
to become his most trusted friends. 


1 Portland MSS., Vol. 3, p.. 81. 
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These developments occurred at a moment of crisis, for it 
was at this precise instant (mid-November) that the House 
of Commons was debating the Grand Remonstrance. The 
success or failure of the revolutionary cause depended on its 
passage; it is well known that Oliver Cromwell had deter- 
mined to emigrate to America, should the Remonstrance fail 
to pass. The Remonstrance was passed, on November 22nd, 
only with great difficulty, and by the narrow margin of 11 
yotes. Who can doubt that its passage was assisted by the 
atmosphere of fear and hatred which the long series of false 
reports, culminating in Beale’s story, had brought about? 
The name of Thomas Beale, the tailor, deserves a permanent 
place in English history. 

The state of alarm was maintained by an incessant flow of 
rumours. On November 27th, certain Papists were said to 
have been caught in an attempt to set fire to the city of 
Norwich. This news was presented to the people in a pamph- 
let bearing the attractive title ‘‘Bloody News from Norwich.’’ 
On December 3rd, a French ship bearing arms and ammuni- 
tion for the Papists was reported at Milford Haven. The 
atmosphere of the time can be accurately gauged from a peti- 
tion presented to Parliament by the Common Councilmen of 
the city of London on December 11th, from which the follow- 
ing passage may be noted: ‘‘They represent to you the great 
fears they lie under of a sudden surprise by their [1.e., the 
Papists’] bloody hands, by means whereof the trade of this 
city and kingdom is of late more decayed than it hath been for 
many years past, no man following his trade cheerfully whilst 
the lives of himself and family and the safety of this kingdom 
are in danger, and while he knows not how soon he may feel 
the like cruelty from the Papists and their adherents as those 
in Ireland have.”’ 

This document shows clearly the success of the Puritan 
propaganda. The whole matter cannot be dismissed as super- 
ficial chatter; genuine fear gripped the hearts of men. An 
unseen enemy lurked in every shadow; at any moment the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew might be re-enacted in London. 

In one pamphlet, at least, the St. Bartholomew massacre 
was cited as a warning.’ Beyond doubt, the nation was in a 
State that may quite accurately be described as panic ; of this 


1“ Warning-Peece for London, being a true relation of the Bloody Massacre 
of the Protestants in Paris.’’ 
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we can be certain, when a body of sober and responsible 
citizens have left us a record of their fears. 

The King held one very strong card, the control of the 
armed forces of the nation, and the immediate objective of the 
Parliamentary leaders was to secure that control for them. 
selves, or at least to gain an armed following with which 
they might oppose the King. The rapidly mounting mass. 
hysteria of the winter of 1641—1642 coincided with the suc. 
cessful attempt of Parliament to win the London trained bands 
to their side. Every new report of a Popish plot was the pre. 
text for a request for the trained bands to muster for the pro. 
tection of the city and the Parliament against the mythical 
Popish assassins. Nalson writes: ‘“‘It was the strangest for. 
tune in the world certainly that these men of the faction had, 
that whenever they stood in need of a plot to countenance 
their designs, and to stir up the people to sedition, some kind 
of person or other was sure to furnish them with one or more, 
as there was occasion.’’* Samuel Butler bears similar witness: 
‘And so by degrees, they wrought to this height of jealousy, 
so by degrees too, proportionable to their jealousies, did they 
disarm the King, and arm themselves.’’ Nalson also states 
explicitly that the creation of these rumours was the principal 
method by which they gained control of the militia. 

After the tailor’s story in mid-November, the panic in- 
creased every day. A climax was reached when, on December 
21st, the King appointed a certain Colonel Lunsford to the 
post of Lieutenant of the Tower. Lunsford (nicknamed 
Bloodybones) was reported to be a notorious ruffian, and a 
Papist. At once, rumours of the impending massacre ran 
through London. The city was to be bombarded at night 
by the Tower guns, and an army of Papists was to appear 
simultaneously in Westminster, to set fire to the city, and cut 
all Protestant throats. If any escaped fire and sword, they 
would die by water, for the Papists would blow up the Thames 
and flood the city.’ 

The citizens rushed to arms. So great was the panic that 
the King hastily dismissed Lunsford on December 26th, but 
this measure had little effect, for on Christmas Eve, a French- 
man was arrested by the guard, on his way from Midnight 
Mass at Somerset House, and it was spread abroad that he 


1 **Collections,’’ Vol. II, p. 836. 
2‘*A Terrible Plot against London and Westminster’’ (1642); ‘‘The Jesuits’ 


Plot Discovered”’ (1641). 
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had admitted that the general massacre was fixed for the Feast 
of Epiphany, January 6, 1642." During the twelve days after 
Christmas, London was in an uproar. A mob of riotous ap- 
prentices appeared in Westminster, and there were clashes 
between them and cavaliers from the Court. When the fate- 
ful day arrived, the citizens stood to arms, and 140,000 men 
patrolled the streets all through the night. To ensure the 
maximum effect, a rumour had that day been circulated that 
an army of Papists and cavaliers was actually marching on 
London. Not till morning did the citizens go to their beds." 
To give further colour to the story, Parliament met, on 
January 7th, at Grocers’ Hall, on the pretext that Westminster 
was unsafe. (There was, however, a further reason for this, 
for it was on January 4th that Charles made his unsuccessful 
attempt to arrest the five members.) On January 8th a mys- 
terious letter to a Popish lord, providentially found in White- 
hall, was produced in Parliament. The letter warned the re- 
cipient of ‘‘a terrible and sudden blow expected to be given 
shortly against the city of London.’’’* It is very reminiscent 
of the celebrated letter to Lord Mounteagle in 1605. On 
January roth yet another letter in similar terms was pro- 
duced ;* surely there never were more careless conspirators ! 
On the same day, the King left London; he was not to return 
until he entered the city a prisoner. Another pamphlet story 
which belongs to this period is worth recording; I have not 
included it in the foregoing account as I have not been able 
to fix the precise date of its appearance. According to this, 
a party of Protestant merchants, travelling through Somerset 
on their way to Bristol, were attacked and murdered by a 
band of Papists. 

It cannot be believed that these stories were uninspired. The 
Venetian ambassador wrote, on November 2gth: ‘“They are 
continuing the inquiry into this fresh conspiracy, which un- 
prejudiced persons consider a pure invention of those who 
are trying to maintain their present fortunes.’’ Samuel Butler 
sums the matter up as follows: ‘‘By their own fictions, they 
endeavoured to possess the people with jealousies, so whatso- 
ever the King did, never wanted a sinister interpretation.” ° 

1“*Matters of Note made known to all True Protestants.” (1641.) 

*“*Matters of Note, etc.’’; Samuel Butler, supra; Gardiner’s ‘‘History,”’ 
Vol. X, p. 147. 

3 ‘Matters of Note, etc.’’; Samuel Butler, supra. 

* Nalson, supra, Vol. II, p. 836; “A Great Conspiracy of the Papists, etc.” 


(1642.) 
5 **T etter from Mercurius Civicus.’’ 
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Nalson expresses the same opinion : ‘‘These suggestions were 
mere calumnies and artifices of popular discontented and 
schismatical persons, who, to satisfy their own ambition and 
revenge, and to protect themselves from justice, having so 
highly affronted the King, made use of these specious and 
popular arts to gain a party, and secure themselves, and that 
these dreadful bugbears with which they frightened the people 
out of their duty and allegiance, had no other real founda- 
tion than the fears and designs of those who first set them on 
foot, to advance their pretended reformation in the Church, 
and usurpation upon the sovereign power of the Civil Govern- 
ment.” * 

The fantastic nature of these plots can leave no reasonable 
room for doubting that they were deliberately spread abroad, 
in order to gain support for the attack on the monarchy. It 
is, none the less, interesting to find definite evidence that the 
letters produced in the House of Commons on January 10, 
1642, were forged. John Nalson, who wrote in the reign of 
Charles II, was allowed access to all the Parliamentary papers 
of the preceding reign. His comment on these letters is as 
follows : 


There was a further use for them, for these letters 
quickly got into print, and contributed not a little by 
those cursed reflections with which they were stuffed, 
to blacken the reputation of the King and Queen, and 
confirm the credulous multitude in the belief of a great 
and horrid plot of the Papists and Episcopal Protes- 
tants against the Parliament, which was a point absolutely 
necessary to be gained by the faction, in order to what 
was now too apparent to all honest and loyal men, the 
carrying on a plot of the Puritans, as they were then 
called, by rebellion to accomplish the work of reformation. 

But to put the matter out of dispute, having occasion, 
to search among the old musty papers of that time, in the 
Clerk of the Parliament’s office, I found these very origi- 
nal letters, and being strongly possessed in my imagina- 
tion, that by comparing of hands, there being something 
very particular in the hand that writ those letters, I should 
find out the cheat; I found several letters written by Sir 
Anthony Welden, with the very exact and distinguishing 
strokes and cutting of the letters, so like that written to 


1 “Collections,”’ Introd., p. Ixi. 
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Mr. Bridgeman that I do not in the least doubt but who- 
ever was the contriver, Sir Anthony was the amanuen- 
sis, and indeed it suits well enough with such a kitchin- 
stuff courtier as he afterwards proved, both by his actions, 
and the infamous libel written by him called ‘‘The Court 
of King James.’’ The papers are in my possession, if 
any person’s doubts shall tempt them to disbelieve my 
positive opinion in this matter. 


Inflamed as the London populace was by the Popish bogy, 
it seems that the clamour of the mob at Westminster was not 
always entirely spontaneous. At any rate, Nalson gives an 
account of a young apprentice who boasted to his friends of 
the part he played in these riots; the young man had, it 
seems, gone to Westminster at the instigation of certain mem- 
bers of Parliament; many apprentices had been ordered by 
their masters to join the mob. According to Nalson, these 
statements are based on two affidavits found by him among 
the Parliamentary papers. 

These pretended Popish plots were thus undoubtedly a 
decisive factor in the development of the Civil War. Only 
by the deliberate creation of a state of panic were the Parlia- 
mentary leaders enabled to gain control of the capital and the 
militia, and it is reasonable to suppose that the possession of 
the capital ultimately determined the issue of the war. 

This viewpoint is, perhaps, a novel one, but it should be 
more readily accepted in the year 1940 than it might have 
been a generation ago. We see in the world to-day only too 
abundant evidence of the power of propaganda, however fan- 
tastic its nature. We have seen how effective is the process 
of incessant repetition, even on critical minds, and we know 
that the more outrageous a lie, the more readily is it accepted. 
The modern propagandist might learn much from the Puri- 
tans of 1641. 

In another article I hope to show how a similar technique 
was adopted’ during the invasion of William of Orange in 
1688. Just as the panic of 1641 compelled Charles I to leave 
London, so a similar panic, produced by the same methods, 
compelled his son to leave the country nearly half a century 
later. 

BRIAN MAGEE. 











SOME THOUGHTS ON THE 
RISEN LIFE 


AST month, on the occasion of Easter Day itself, we 
commented upon the importance of the Resurrection. 
“If Christ be not risen,’’ boldly asserted St. Paul in 

his first epistle to the Christians of Corinth, ‘‘vain is our teach. 
ing, vain too your faith.’’ At first hearing it is a startling 
statement. Does so much, then, depend upon Christ’s Resur- 
rection? Possibly this idea had scarcely occurred to us, may- 
be we have always thought of the forty days of Risen Life as 
little more than a happy epilogue to the thirty years of sacri- 
fice and obedience. Paul is, however, most explicit. In the 
first place, the Resurrection enters into the domain of faith. 
“‘If thou confess with thy mouth Jesus for Lord, and believe 
in thy heart that God hath raised Him from the dead, thou 
shalt be saved’’ (Romans x, 9). ‘‘As we believe that Jesus 
died and rose again,’’ he reminds the converts of Thessalonica, 
“God will likewise bring with Jesus those who have fallen 
asleep through Him’’ (I Thess. iv, 14). But there is more 
to it than this. The Resurrection is not only part of our be- 
lief : it is part of the divine plan by which we are redeemed. 
We are redeemed, that is, we are raised out of sin to grace 
and supernatural life, by association with Christ’s death and 
Resurrection. In the first of these two moments we die to 
sin—sacramentally, mystically—because we are associated 
with our Saviour’s actual death upon the Cross; in the second 
we are elevated to life, once again by union with Him, this 
time in His own rising from, and triumph over, the grave and 
death. ‘‘If we have died with Christ, we believe that we shall 
also live with Him . . . if we have become one with Him in 
the likeness of His death, we shall also be in the likeness of 
His Resurrection’’ (Romans vi, 5, 8). Finally, to quote one 
last sentence, it is insisted that this change is realized in the 
sacrament of baptism. ‘‘Know you not,’’ we read, ‘‘that as 
many of us as were baptized unto Christ Jesus, were baptized 
unto His death. We were buried, therefore, with Him 
through this baptism unto death, that as Christ was raised 
from the dead in the glory of the Father, so we also should 
walk in newness of life’? (Romans vi, 4). 
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Clearly, therefore, in the thought of St. Paul, the Resurrec- 
tion and the short span of Risen Life are of primary impor- 
tance. Yet there is little about that life in the New Testament. 
A brief concluding chapter in Matthew and Mark, a fuller one 
in Luke with two in John, an account of the Ascension which 
introduces the Acts of the Apostles: this, together with a 
reference or two scattered through St. Paul’s pages, is all we 
have. It is a fragmentary record of appearances—for example, 
to Magdalen, James and Peter; along the road to Emmaus, 
by a lake or on a hill in Galilee; with here a simple message 
of encouragement, and there the final instructions to the 
Apostles or the conferring upon Peter of supreme pastoral 
responsibility. Only a few incidents have been left for us on 
record: for the rest, we must be content with the general 
statement, as, for instance, in the beginning of the Acts, 
that ‘‘to them also He showed Himself alive after His Pas- 
sion by many proofs, during forty days appearing to them 
and speaking of the kingdom of God.”’ 

It is, however, possible—from the accounts that we pos- 
sess—to speak of a certain method in our Lord’s appearances, 
a method designed to bring home as forcibly as possible the 
reality of His Resurrection. In human language, our Lord 
was faced with a problem that required very delicate handling. 
He had to convince the disciples that He was truly risen from 
the dead, and that it was His own self, the same Jesus they 
had known and followed prior to the Passion and death. And 
yet, only forty-eight hours before, they were utterly dis- 
heartened and depressed, bowed down with sorrow mingled 
with a realization of their impotence and infidelity : their faith 
and hope had received a numbing, paralysing shock, the 
Thomas incident was to prove how vigorously it would need 
restoring. The “‘sperabamus’’ of the two disciples on the way 
to Emmaus well expressed their attitude. It has all the pathos 
of the imperfect tense : ‘‘we were hoping,’’ ‘‘we used to hope’’ 
(with the hint that the hope has now vanished) ‘‘that it was 
He who should redeem Israel.’’ 

Christ must, therefore, prove His Resurrection to disciples 
who were neither psychologically nor emotionally prepared 
for it. He might have done so in some startling, imposing 
manner. That would, however, have been abrupt. The 
Apostles would have been compelled to realize the majesty 
and power of their risen Lord, it might have been difficult for 
them to connect this manifestation with the tender, familiar 
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friendship of the Jesus they had known. Consequently, 
Christ sets to work quietly and unobtrusively, so as to let it 
dawn upon them almost naturally that He has risen. He 
strives to lessen the shock they were, of course, bound to ex- 
perience, by dividing it into a series of minor shocks, each of 
which would soften the shock to come : always He endeavours 
to link the present wonder with past teaching and prophecy. 

A study of the women’s visit to the tomb, as it may be 
reconstructed from the Synoptic accounts, will reveal this 
method already in use. Early in the morning they set out 
for the sepulchre; in their zeal to render the last services to 
Christ’s body, so hastily prepared for burial on the Friday 
evening, they completely forget the difficulty of entering the 
funeral vault, hewn out of the rock and closed with a heavy 
stone. Only on the way does this occur to them. ‘‘They 
began to say to one another, ‘Who will roll us away the stone 
from the entrance of the tomb?’ ”’ (Mark xvi, 3). Catching 
sight of the tomb from afar, ‘‘they saw that the stone had been 
rolled back.’’ This raises a problem. The women are 
puzzled. What has happened? Can someone have taken the 
body away? This is certainly the reaction of Mary Magdalen 
(John xx, 2). ‘‘She seeth the stone taken away from the 
tomb. She runneth therefore and cometh to Simon Peter 
and to the other disciple whom Jesus loved, and saith to them, 
‘They have taken away the Lord out of the tomb, and we 
know not where they have laid Him.’’’ It was her love- 
stricken lament to the two angels who asked why she stood 
in the garden, weeping. ‘‘She saith to them, ‘Because they 
have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have 
laid Him.’ ”’ 

The women, though puzzled, are not, however, frightened. 
Magdalen’s visit appears to have been made, not with them, 
but on her own. They continue and enter the sepulchre : 
“‘but on entering they found not the body of the Lord Jesus” 
(Luke xxiv, 3). Two shocks already : the stone rolled back, 
the body of Christ apparently taken away. ‘‘And it came to 
pass,’’ Luke’s narrative proceeds, ‘‘that whilst they were won- 
dering what to make of this, two men stood by them in 
dazzling raiment.’’ A third, and a more severe shock, for 
which, however, the two previous puzzles had somewhat pre- 
pared them. For the moment they are terrified. But the 
angels’ words reassure them. ‘‘Be not terrified. You seek 
Jesus of Nazareth, who was crucified. He is risen, He is not 
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here. Behold the place where they laid Him. But go, tell 
His disciples and Peter that He goes before you into Galilee ; 
there you shall see Him, as He told you’’ (Mark xvi, 6—7). 
Luke’s account of the angels’ message is fuller in its detail ; 
it concludes as follows : ‘‘Remember how whilst yet in Galilee 
He spoke to you, saying that the Son of Man must be de- 
livered into the hands of sinful men, and be crucified and on 
the third day rise again’’ (Luke xxiv, 6—7). 

Christ, however, has not yet appeared to them. The way 
is being prepared so that it will be a far less startling experi- 
ence when it does occur. We must notice the emphasis that 
is placed upon the theme of ‘‘Resurrexit sicut dixit’’ : Christ 
is risen... but ...as He told you He would. A wonderful, 
startling mystery, if you like, but, don’t you remember, He 
always said it would happen. Don’t you see: it’s all so per- 
fectly natural, it is just what was to be expected. Our Lord 
employs the same tactics, if we may venture to call them so, 
in His charming appearance to the two disciples on their way 
to Emmaus. He meets them, as a stranger, for “‘their eyes 
were held that they should not recognize Him’”’ (Luke xxiv, 
16). He asks them why they seem so discouraged and gloomy. 
They are surprised that He should not be aware of what has 
been happening in Jerusalem. He listens to their tale of 
sorrow and then quietly shows them from the Old Testament 
how everything that has occurred was foretold therein. ‘‘O 
senseless men, so slow of heart to believe in all that the pro- 
phets have spoken. Was it not necessary that Christ should 
suffer all this and thus enter into His glory?’’ He suffered, 
in other words, as the prophets foretold that He would suffer, 
and as He announced those sufferings. ‘‘And thus enter into 
His glory .. .’’; it is the same theme . . . ‘‘Resurrexit sicut 
dixit.’? Why be discouraged, why lose heart and think that He 
has failed? And later, when in the evening He stayed with 
them, and ‘‘took the bread and blessed and broke and gave it 
to them,’’ they recognized their Master and said to one 
another, ‘‘Was not our heart burning within us whilst He 
spoke to us on the way, whilst He laid open to us the scrip- 
tures ?”’ 

Meanwhile, the effect of these various shocks upon the 
women is described in various ways. St. Mark suggests that 
they ran away from the tomb, ‘“‘for they were seized with 
trembling and amazement. And they said nothing to any- 
one, for they were afraid.’’ St. Luke leads us to suppose that 
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their fears were short-lived, and informs us that “‘they told all 
these things to the eleven and to all the rest.’’ Even now 
their reports met with little credence. To the Apostles ‘‘this 
tale seemed mere nonsense, and they did not believe them’”’ 
(Luke xxiv, 11). Peter at once goes off to the tomb, finds that 
nothing was left there except the linen cloths in which the 
body of Christ had been swathed, and returns “‘wondering 
within himself at what had taken place.’’ He does not jump 
to the conclusion that Christ has risen : he is just puzzled and 
left wondering. The ground has been prepared. The strange 
stories of the women, which he had at first discounted, do not 
seem quite so absurd now that he has verified the disappear- 
ance of Christ’s body. 

Here again, we may see another aspect of this method used 
by our Lord in His many apparitions. It was most important 
to convince the Apostles of the reality of His Resurrection 
for they were to preach the gospel, they were to announce 
His Resurrection and His mission to the world. Magdalen 
and the women were the minor characters in this great drama. 
Accordingly, it is the Apostles who must be handled more 
delicately, who must be prepared—by rumours of appear- 
ances to others—so that, when our Lord actually manifests 
Himself to them, they will be ready to accept it with the 
fullest conviction. Thus He shows Himself, not at first to 
a large number, but to a few, not first to the chief actors, but 
to the chorus and to those in minor parts—in order to prepare 
as well as possible the minds of those to whom His Resurrec- 
tion was to be of the greatest importance. This, surely, is 
the reason why Mark tells us that ‘“‘He first appeared to Mary 
Magdalen’”’ (xvi, 9), and then adds that ‘‘after this, He ap- 
peared in another form to two of them, as they were walking 
along on their way to the country.’’ These are, clearly, the 
two disciples whose story is narrated at greater length by St. 
Luke (xxiv, 13—35). In both cases Mark pointedly adds that 
the Apostles, when it was reported to them, would not believe 
it. They are not yet convinced: but they are at least set 
thinking, and it is unbelievable that St. John, at least, would 
not have reminded them of the many occasions on which the 
Master had spoken to them, not only of His death, but also 
of this disconcerting Resurrection. 

Gradually this method leads on to the full manifestation of 
Christ to the Apostles. Initially we find isolated apparitions, 
to Magdalen, to the disciples on the road to Emmaus, to Peter 
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(Luke xxiv, 34), and to James (I Cor. xv, 7). It is only after 
these that we discover an appearance to the Apostles as a 
body. The truth must be allowed to percolate through to 
them by various channels: they required a breathing space 
within which to recall all that Christ had said. Eventually, 
when rumour and report had done its work, had created the 
necessary atmosphere, our Lord reveals Himself to the 
Apostles altogether. ‘‘Whilst they were speaking these 
things, He stood in their midst and said to them, ‘Peace be 
to you.’ But they were terrified [this in spite of all the pre- 
paration] and stricken with fear, and thought that they beheld 
a spirit. And He said to them, ‘Why are you troubled, and 
wherefore do doubts arise in your heart?’’”’ In the same 
interview He assures them: ‘‘These are My words which I 
spoke to you whilst I was yet with you, even that all the 
things that are written in the Law of Moses and all the pro- 
phets and the psalms concerning Me must be fulfilled’ (Luke 
xxiv, 37—48). The account continues: ‘‘Then He said to 
them, ‘Thus it is written: that the Christ should suffer and 
should rise from the dead on the third day, and that in His 
name should be preached repentance and forgiveness of sins 
unto all the nations, beginning from Jerusalem.’ ’’ Once again 
it is the ‘‘Resurrexit sicut dixit’’ argument, it is the refrain 
familiar already from the story of the Emmaus disciples. 
“Nonne oportuit Christum pati et ita intrare in gloriam 
suam?’’ ‘‘Was it not necessary that Christ should suffer all 
this and thus enter into His glory?’’ Christ is joining to- 
gether for them the past and present to soften, and at the 
same time to secure, the full effect of His Resurrection. 

St. John repeats this account with certain additional details, 
such as the fact that He breathed upon them and added : ‘‘Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Ghost: whose sins ye shall forgive, they 
are forgiven them, and whose sins ye shall retain, they are 
retained.’’ It is John, too, who shows us what difficulties 
there were in securing the ful] allegiance of the Apostles. 
Thomas had not been present at this first general meeting. 
Partly vexed at this, and in part sceptical by character, he 
refuses to accept the witness of the rest. They come to him 
and assure him that the women’s reports were thoroughly 
justified. ‘‘We have seen the Lord,’’ they endeavour to per- 
suade him. But no, he is disgruntled and falls back upon the 
realist’s argument: ‘‘Unless I see in His hands the print of 
the nails, and put my finger into the place of the nails, and 
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put my hand into His side, I will not believe.’’ A second 
appearance, this time with Thomas present, shows once again 
Christ’s quiet persistence. He will comply even with the un. 
warranted conditions laid down by Thomas. ‘“‘Bring hither 
thy finger . . . bring hither thy hand and put it into My side,” 
and He provokes the belated but most sincere avowal, ‘‘My 
Lord and my God.”’ 

Surely, by now they must have been thoroughly convinced. 
A few further apparitions are, however, recorded. One of 
these, narrated at some length in John’s last chapter, contains 
the delightful vignette by the shore of the Sea of Genesareth, 
It includes John’s own recognition of the Master before the 
others, that early morning meal by the water’s edge, when 
‘none of the disciples durst ask Him, ‘Who art Thou,’ know. 
ing that it was the Lord,’’ and the final charge to Peter to 
shepherd and pasture Christ’s flock. Another, of which no 
details survive, is briefly alluded to by St. Paul (I Cor. xv, 6) 
aS an appearance ‘‘to more than five hundred brethren at 
once.’’ Possibly this is the same appearance as that described 
in the closing sentences of St. Matthew, where we iearn that 
the eleven remaining Apostles had gone into Galilee ‘‘to the 
mountain where Jesus had appointed.’ There they worship 
Him, as soon as He shows Himself: but, the evangelist re- 
marks, ‘‘some doubted.’’ Scarcely some of the eleven to 
whom our Lord is now to give such a momentous mission. 
But, if this is the occasion on which He appeared to more 
than five hundred, this lingering doubt of a few is more readily 
explained. ‘‘Go ye, therefore, teach all nations’’—it is with 
this solemn injunction that the gospel ends—‘‘baptizing them 
in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit . , . and behold, I am with you all days, unto the con- 
summation of the world.” 

Another indication of the length to which our Lord was 
ready to go in order to convince His disciples that He had 
really risen from the dead, can be discovered in His behaviour 
during the apparitions. It is not enough that they should 
see and hear and speak with Him. To drive home to their 
wondering minds the risen reality that was His, He makes 
them touch and handle Him, He calls for food to let them 
see how real He is, He even prepares a breakfast for them 
by the lakeside. Indeed, there is something very tactful and 
delicate in His approach to them. ‘‘Why are you troubled, 
and wherefore do doubts arise in your heart? See My hands 
and My feet, that it is My very self’’ (Luke xxiv, 39); ‘‘Feel 
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Me,”’ He continues, ‘‘and see, for a spirit has not flesh and 
bones, as you see Me to have.’’ Thereupon He shows them 
the wounds in hands and feet. They are still incredulous— 
St. Luke adds “‘for very joy’’—and they gaze at Him in be- 
wilderment. To press His point, He calls for something to 
eat, and, wondering, they offer Him all that they have left, 
a piece of broiled fish. This He takes and eats before them, 
while they, no doubt, look towards Him, scarcely able to re- 
press the wave of joy and certainty that begins to well up 
within them. And, finally, by the lakeside (John xxi), He 
hails the seven disciples with the fisherman’s call, “‘Lads, 
have you any fish?’’, and no sooner are they landed than 
“they see a fire there, and a fish laid thereon, and bread.”’ 
Jesus asks them for some of the fish they have just caught, 
and then ‘‘He cometh and taketh the bread and giveth to 
them, and the fish in like manner.”’ 

These scenes from the Risen Life are among the most 
charming and delightful incidents which the gospels contain. 
A quiet sunlight seems to bathe the garden of Golgotha, the 
Holy City, and the lake and hills of Galilee. Slowly ripens 
the disciples’ conviction that it really is as they would fain 
have it be, that He has risen and in very truth overcome the 
world. Throughout it all He comforts and consoles: His 
greeting is ever ‘“‘Do not be afraid,’’ ‘‘Peace be with you.” 
Never is there blame, even for their shabby, cowardly be- 
haviour during the Passion: only the “‘be not unbelieving, 
but believe’’ addressed to Thomas, that is to call forth a won- 
derful reply, and the triple question to Peter, ‘‘Simon, son 
of John, lovest Thou Me more than these ?’’, that heralds the 
thrice-repeated ‘‘Feed My sheep.”’ 

Indeed, it would not be difficult to draw from these ap- 
paritions some lessons and reflections for ourselves. If Christ 
used such tact and delicacy in bringing home to the disciples 
the reality of the Resurrection, then assuredly a similar deli- 
cacy will be evident in His dealings with the individual soul. 
Worry, faint-heartedness and disquiet will not come from 
Him. His grace will work quietly, unobtrusively : His guid- 
ance will be strong but peaceful, without zigzags and with 
rarely a sudden turn. The present will grow out of the past, 
faith will increase and hope be strengthened. And, finally, 
effort will be crowned with peace. ‘‘Peace be to you,’’ is, 


beyond all others, the Easter greeting: it contains not the 
least lesson of the Risen Life. 


JOHN MURRAY. 











THE PROSE OF ROBERT PARSONS 


Stoickes, Anabaptistes, and Friers; with Epicures, Libertines, and Monkes, 
being most like in learning and life, are no fonder and more pernicious in their 
opinions than they be rude and barbarous in their writings.—R. Ascuam, “The 


Scholemaster.”’ 


SCHAM did not live to hear of the first Jesuits in 
A England, but there can be no doubt that he would 


have seen in Robert Parsons the very paragon of 
Englishmen Italianate, one that ‘‘by living and travelling in 
Italie, bringeth home into England out of Italie, the religion, 
the learning, the policie, the experience, the maners of Italie. 
That is to say, for Religion, Papistrie or worse : for learnyng, 
lesse commonly than they caried out with them: for policie, 
a factious hart, a discoursing head, a mynde to medle in all 
mens matters,’’ and one whose writings, “‘by using straunge 
wordes as latin, french and Italian, do make all thinges darke 
and harde.’’ Yet Ascham himself was not in a strong posi- 
tion. He was one of the results of the blight that fell upon 
English Humanism through the action of Henry VIII in 
turning aside from the common ways of Christendom. Before 
the blight had fallen he had been brought up in that home of 
humanists, St. John’s College, Cambridge, under Fisher’s 
friend and Archdeacon of Rochester, Nicholas Metcalfe, and 
he was forced to say of this Dr. Nicholas : ‘‘He was a Papist 
in deede, but would to God, amonges.all us Protestants I 
might once see but one, that would winne like praise, in doing 
like good, for the advauncement of learning and vertue.”’ 
Though he strove to give Queen Elizabeth a classical educa- 
tion and pleaded for a use of the better-known classical authors 
as models, he was struggling against the tide of the times, and 
admits that ‘‘a bushop that now liveth, a good man, . . . said 
once unto me: we have no nede now. of the Greeke tong, 
when all thinges be translated into Latin.’’ Even he himself 
had never come to that finer flower of scholarship, moderation 
and ripeness of judgment, as can be seen by his intolerant 
polemic against ‘‘our rude beggarly ryming”’ and its great 
practitioner Chaucer. It is not necessary to go once again 
over the ground that was covered by the late Professor Philli- 
more in his famous thesis’ on the Arrest of Humanism in 


1 Dublin Review, July, 1913. 
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England, but to have shown thus much of the intellectual 
climate of England when Robert Parsons was a boy will help 
to the understanding of that other contention of Professor 
Phillimore that ‘‘the true main-stream of English tradition in 
prose was in the line of Parsons, Campion, Allen and the 
translators of the Douai and Rheims Bible. These are the 
inheritors of More.’’ 

It is true that in recent times Professor R. W. Chambers’ 
has shown. some reluctance in accepting the whole of this 
view, yet he has given it cautious commendation in these 
words: ‘‘It is possible to represent English prose and Eng- 
lish scholarship as checked by Tudor despotism, surviving 
only among the exiles on the Continent, but handicapped on 
this side of the Channel... A statement on such lines would 
have more truth, anyway, than the common misrepresentation 
which makes English prose begin with Wiclif or Mandeville, 
and then vanish . . . till it reappears with Tyndale, or, as 
some would have it, with the Authorized Version of 1611.”’ 
The excuse for selecting here one only of the Elizabethan 
exiles as representative of this stream must be that his works 
are so generally inaccessible and even when found are some- 
times in need of historical exegesis, that their stylistic merits 
have been largely overlooked. There is, of course, one ex- 
ception, the book entitled ‘‘The Christian Directory,’’ which 
has helped to strengthen English spirituality from the day 
of its first appearance to the present,’ passing through some 
hundred editions in its long life ; but Parsons was by no means 
a man of one book. 

Parsons was a boy of seven when Mary became Queen, and 
his earliest memories would, therefore, be of a Catholic Eng- 
land. What is perhaps of more importance is that when he 
was eleven the great folio of the ‘‘Workes’’ of Sir Thomas 
More was, ‘‘at the coste and charge of John Cawod, John 
Walley, and Richarde Tottle, finished in Apryll, the yere 
of Our Lorde God, 1557.’ There can be no doubt that Par- 
sons knew this book. In his ‘““Three Conversions of Eng- 
land’’ he has occasion to examine Fox’s recruits for the Pro- 
testant calendar, and among them he finds ‘‘Picus Earle of 


1 Continuity of English Prose,’’ p. cxli. 

2 The present writer can recall that one priest who gave the Spiritual Exer- 
cises of St. Ignatius many times, was in the habit of giving to the exercitant 
a copy of ‘‘The Christian Directory’’ as reading for his time of retreat. Trans- 
lations of the book were made into Scots, Welsh, French, German, and Italian 
soon after its first appearance. For its success, cf. two articles by Father H. 
Thurston, S.J., in THe Montu, December, 1894, and February, 1935. 
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Mirandula’’ put down as a confessor. Parsons thereupon re. 
fers to the Life of Pico which had been translated by St. 
Thomas More, ‘‘the life of the said Picus wrytten in English 
at large by Syr Thomas More, in the beginning of his works, 
..’’ It is, in fact, printed on pages 1—20 of the great folio. 
Again in the same work Parsons can refer to the (apostate) 
Friar Barnes as being ‘‘famous by the booke of Syr Thomas 
More wrytten against him.’’ In his Jesuit days Parsons can- 
not have gone in want of encouragement to study and imitate 
the noble and direct English of More, for among the English 
Jesuits of the time were Jasper and Ellis Heywood, sons of 
More’s friend John Heywood (and uncles’ to John Donne), 
John and Edward Rastell, grand-nephews of St. Thomas him- 
self, Thomas Darbyshire, the nephew of Bonner, and Thomas 
Fitzherbert, grandson of the Sir Anthony who had been one 
of the judges of St. Thomas More, while to the college of 
Eu, which Parsons began before the foundation at St. Omers, 
came Cresacre More, the martyr’s great-grandson and bio- 
grapher, as a boy of some ten years. Another great-grandson 
of the martyr was Charles Basset who, as a young man, was 
Parsons’s companion in England and France, and who, to 
his great grief, died while still young at Rheims in 1584. 
There was among the Reformers a principle, sometimes con- 
sciously held (as in Jewel’s enunciation of it, ‘‘Let us remem- 
ber to do the contrary’’), and sometimes operative only in the 
background of their purposive minds, by which they were led 
to break with all that men of the old ways had stood for. It 
may be set down to the credit of this principle that Burleigh 
extended his patronage to a young man called John Lyly, 
who made suit to him in 1574, when just down from Oxford, 
and whose style, though it owed something to North’s trans- 
lations, could by no means be mistaken for the English of the 
people, plain, strong and noble, that was written by Thomas 
More. Lyly could bring himself to write in his ‘‘Euphues and 
Atheos,’’ ‘‘How much am I bounde to the goodnesse of al- 
mightie God, which hath made me of an Infidell a beleever, of 
a castaway a Christian, of an heathenly Pagan, a heavenly 
Protestant. O how comfortable is the feeling and tast of 
grace, how joyfull are the glad tidings of the Gospell . . .’’, as 
easily as he could write: ‘‘Doth not the Lyon for strength, 
the Turtle for love, the Ante for labour, excell man? Doth 


1 Cf. Tue Month, July, 1920, p. 16. 
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not the Eagle see cleerer, the Vulter smel better, the Mowle 
heare lyghtlyer? Let us therefore endeavour to excell in ver- 
tue...’ He was happy because he had found (perhaps in 
Apuleius) a formula that was to be the magical recipe of the 
new Elizabethan prose; but to Thomas More and the men of 
an earlier time this magic would have been no more than an 
abuse of that ‘‘riall fygure of rethorique called repeticion.”’ 
More, even when he is vehement, is yet disciplined in his 
style, as may be seen from the following piece of denuncia- 
tion of Tyndale. 


Therefore . . . dothe thys dyvelyshe dronken soule 
abominablye blaspheme, and calleth them [the Catholic 
Doctors] lyars and falsefiers of scripture, and maketh 
them no better than draffe. But this drowsye drudge hath 
drunken so deepe in the dyvel’s dregges, that, but if he 
wake and repent himselfe the sooner, he maye happe ere 
aught long, to fal into the messhing fatte, and tourne him- 
selfe into draffe, as the hogges of hel shal feede upon and 
fyll theyr belies therof. 


Not without reason did Professor A. W. Reed point out that 
More acquired his prose style, where he gained his sense of 
discipline, in the London Charterhouse. Lyly had no sense 
of discipline ; he would ever run on piling up the quaint images 
and classical parallels, as in this praise of Elizabeth : 


This is that mightie Eagle, that hath throwne dust into 
the eyes of the Hart, that went about to work destruction 
to hir subjects, into whose winges although the blinde 
Beetle woulde have crept, and so, being carryed into hir 
nest, destroyed hir young ones, yet hath she with the 
vertue of hir fethers consumed that flye in his owne fraud. 
She hath exiled the swallowe that sought to spoyle the 
Grasshopper, and given bytter Almondes to the ravenous 
wolves. . . 


From the first glance it is clear that Parsons chose to ad- 
here to the old ways; he had not the motives for change that 
appealed to the protégés of Burleigh. Literary historians have 
been at a loss to explain why there was ever a need to change 
from the tradition of More, and their explanations, leaving 
out of count the religious motive for such change, do not fully 
convince. Thus, when Professor J. M. Robertson wrote that 
“it must have been a very cumbrous prose movement to which 


VOL. CLXXV. Y 
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this St. Vitus’ dance [of Lyly’s ‘‘Euphues’’] could come as 
a relief, but a relief it must have been,’’ he can hardly have 
been speaking ex cathedra. Parsons does not often figure in 
anthologies of Elizabethan prose, but the argument that there 
must have been a need to escape from his cumbrous style to 
the vain extravagancies of Lyly could hardly be put forward 
by anyone who knew the two writers. Parsons could compose 


passages like this: 

All these inconveniences and calamities had been 
avoyded, or the moste of them, if change of Religion in 
England had not been made; so that the innumerable 
benedictions, which this poore man would needs threap 
upon us, by the change, do come to be in effect these that 
follow. First, in Spiritual affayrs, to have no certaynty 
of Religion at all, as hath bin proved; no stay, no foun- 
dation, no rule, but only every mans private judgment 
and fansie, wrangling and iangling without end, and 
without judge or means to make an end; Novelties with- 
out number and liberty of lyf without feare or force of 
Ecclesiasticall disciplyne to restrayn it. And in temporal 
matters the blessings are such as have bin discovered; 
our Realme devided and shivered in a thowsand peeces; 
our Princess olde, without children or hope of any, our 
Crown without Succession, our olde frends and allyes 
made our enemies, our new frends uncertayn, our own 
flesh and countrymen most pitifully devided within their 
own bowels, and most miserably tossed and turmoyled 
both abroad and at home: abroad and in other countries, 
with Prisons, Yrons, Chaynes, Gallyes, and other A fflic- 
tions, even to Death itself, for being Protestants, Pirats, 
Spies, Practisers, or other such imputations incident to 
enemies: At home afflicted with no less persecutions of 
our own Magistrates for being Catholiques or deemed to 
be such. So as I would fayn know, who are they in our 
litle Iland that feel these innumerable benifits and bless- 
ings by change of Religion, which this gentleman talketh 
of, seeing there are very few either of one religion or 
other, that taste not of the miseries wherof I have spoken, 
either in themselves, their frends, children, servants, 
kinsefolks, goodes, honours, or otherwise, and most of 
all the Realm and Commonwealth it self.’ 











4“Temperate Ward-word to Sir Francis Hastings,’’ p. 10. 
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A passage like this could hardly be included in an anthology 
meant to illustrate the spaciousness of Elizabethan days, but 
its merits to one who aims at judging impartially of English 
prose cannot be obscure. And through it all one can hear 
the old rhythms and catch the old alliterations that were prac- 
tised by More and by the English preachers and spiritual 
writers before him, alliterations which Ascham affected to des- 
pise as coming from *‘Hunnes and Gothians and other bar- 
barous nations.’ 

When St. Thomas More wants an apt comparison for the 
lewd apostates who were his adversaries, he says that they are 
‘like buckes broken out of a park,’’ and when he is debating 


- with Tyndale, he falls to discussing the points of mastiffs 


and greyhounds and declares lovingly that ‘‘a greyhounde 
hath a proper head, wyth a goodly smal long snowt, and fayre 
long slender sides.’’ This fondness for the illustration that 
is drawn from the everyday hunting and hawking of the time 
rather than from Lyly’s learned classical bestiary is to be 
found in Parsons too. Deseribing one of the disputations 
held in 1549 upon the Sacrament, Parsons writes: ‘“This was 
a most ridiculous colloquy of one to another, without urginge 
or answeringe any one argument substantially, but as little 
beagles lying together, one starteth up and giveth a barke 
or two, and lyeth downe againe; so these disputers, 
answerers, and moderators handled the matter.’’* Again, 
in answer to Fox, he says: ‘‘But now, if I should go about 
to draw all these Martyrs and Confessors of his Church into 
any one form of Faith and Belief, good or bad (which is 
necessary, you know, to make a Church), it would prove a 
far harder Enterprize than to couple all the cats of any greate 
City by the heads together, and to make them stand so for 
an hour of their own will, looking one upon the other, with- 
out turning their Heads aside.’’’ 

The great development of English dialogue in the hands 
of More and his friends has led Professor Chambers to speak 
of the Chelsea Academy of Dramatic Art. Jasper Heywood, 
though he merely translated tragedies of Seneca, could not 
refrain from making additions to them de son cru, and 
even in the high-flown rhetoric of Andromache’s speech, tell- 
ing how her dear and dead lord Hector had appeared to her, 
the homely English of the people cannot be shut out, and 


1“Ten Disputations,’’ p. 51. 
***Three Conversions,’’ Vol. I, p. 197. 
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Heywood must make her say: ‘“‘It did me good to see him 
though,”’ as if she were living in the twentieth century. Par. 
sons, though he wrote no plays, could manage his dialogue 
well enough, as he shows here and there in his controversial 
writings. When he has to take Fox to task for making a 
martyr of one William Cowbridge whom in another place he 
admits to have been a madman, he does it in this fashion: 
‘Yea, Father Fox, and is yt so? Will yow runne out at 
that hole? How happeneth it then, that yow made so long 
and so pittifull a narration of him and his death in your former 
editions, calling him the litle holy servant of God, the meeke 
lambe of Christ, and the like? How happeneth, that in this 
your last edition yow put him in againe for a Calendar-mar- 
tyr, yf he were a madd man (as heere yow say) placing him 
on the tenth of this moneth, and striking out three renowned 
ancient martyrs . . . to make him place? Is not this more 
than madnesse in yourselfe? Yow say it is needlesse to re- 
hearse his opinions, but I thinke the contrary, and that yt 
shalbe well to recyte some of them at least, therby to make 
your madnes and dishonest dealinge more notorious to the 
world.” * 

Tudor translations are much in fashion in these days, but 
more for their quaint sweetnesses than for their searching 
accuracy ; the ‘‘eftsoones and right sharply’’ method of writ- 
ing two English words for one of the original, in which Phile- 
mon Holland is such an adept, sacrifices fidelity to effect. 
Parsons was never given such respite from his “‘care of all 
the colleges’’ that he could turn his hand to translation on a 
large scale, but he has, here and there, in his own writings, 
shown what he could have done as a translator. In the ‘‘Chris- 
tian Directory’’* he gives a rendering of St. Augustine’s 
famous account of his conversion (Conf. viii, 12): ‘‘I did 
talke in this sorte to almightie God, and did weepe most bit- 
terlie, with a deepe contrition of my hart, and beholde, I 
heard a voyce, as if it had bene of some child singing from 
some house nere unto me, and oftentimes it repeated thes 
wordes, take up and read; take wp and read. And streight 
waies, I changing my countenance, began to think most 
earnestly with my self, whether children were wont to sing 
any such thing, in any kind of game that they used; but I 
could never remember that I had heard any such thing before. 


1 ‘*Three Conversions,’’ Vol. III, p. 198. 
® Part 2, chap. 2. 
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Wherfore repressing the force of my teares, I rose up, inter- 
preting no other thing, but that this voice came from heaven, 
to bidde me open the booke that I had with me (which was S. 
Paules epistles), and to reade the first chapter that I should 
finde.’’ Abraham Woodhead, in the seventeenth century, 
when he came to this passage in the course of his translation 
of the whole work, could do no better than speak of Augus- 
tine ‘‘beginning with much intention to consider,’’ and in 
general his choice of phrase is more pedantic and more remote 
from the use of to-day than is that of Parsons. 

With Parsons it would seem that asceticism of life had 
passed over into his manner of writing, and that he could fol- 
low out in his prose what he spoke of in spiritual counsel to 
others. ‘‘God hath imparted certaine sparcles of beautie unto 
his creatures, therby to drawe us to the consideration and love 
of his owne beautie, wherof the other is but a shadow; even 
as a man finding a little issue of water, may seeke out the 
fountaine therby ; or happening upon a smal vaine of gold, 
may therby come to the whole mine itself. But we, like babes, 
delite ourselves onelie with the faire cover of the booke, and 
never doe consider what is writen therin.’’* It is no far cry 
from this to Drummond of Hawthornden and his lines : 


But silly we like foolish children rest 
Well-pleased with coloured vellum, leaves of gold, 
On the great Writer’s sense ne’er taking hold: 


and the sonorous periods of Philemon Holland seem in 
comparison with the muscular strength of Parsons to be the 
fruit of mere dalliance. That acute observer Dean Swift did 
not fail to notice this quality, and he remarks (in The Tatler, 
No. 230), ‘“The writings of Hooker, who was a country clergy- 
man, and of Parsons the jesuit, both in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, are in a style that, with very few allowances, would 
not offend any present reader: much more clear and in- 
telligible, than those of Sir H. Wotton, Sir Rob. Naunton, © 
Osborn, -Daniel the historian and several others who writ 
later; but being men of the court, and affecting the phrases 
then in fashion, they are often either not to be understood, or 
appear perfectly ridiculous.’’ It must be admitted that Time 
has in some sort confirmed his verdict by casting her veil over 
the works of Osborn and of Daniel the historian and by 
tarnishing the tinsel of Sir Henry Wotton. 


1 “Christian Directory,’’ Part 2, chap. 4. 
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That Parsons grew in power and command of English by 
his years of labour and controversies is only to be expected, 
if it be true that fabricando fabri fimus, and certainly in his 
later works there is a more sustained eloquence, as may appear 
by the extracts that follow. In his ‘“Temperate Ward-word” 
(p. 66), he is defending the Jesuits against the charges of Sir 
Francis Hastings, ‘‘that hastie hotespur,’’ and comes to that 
of sedition. He grants that they are guilty of that holy sedi- 
tion of which Christ professed himself the author when he 
said: ‘‘I came to bring fire upon earth.”’ 


This is that in deed which is layd agaynst Jesuites at 
this day, for that by their zeale and industrie many a 
separation is made between good and bad, many a heat 
enkindled in Christian hartes, where deadly cold occupied 
the place before, many a batterie given to fortes pos- 
sessed by Satan, many an heathen and heretique made 
Christian, many a frosty Catholique made a hot recusant, 
many a vitious lyver made observant, many a careles and 
earthly mynd stirred up to apprehend and think of 
eternitie, many a groveling soule plucked from the 
ground and quickened with the warmth of true Christian 
spirit, and finally to many a worldling pacem habenti in 
substantiis suis, whose damnable peace lay before in his 
earthly substance, to wit in his riches, ease, and com- 
modities of this lyf, warre is made by means of Jesuites, 
and sedition is put into his house before he was aware; 
his reason falleth out with his sense, and his conscience 
with his ease, and with all the residue of his former trade 
of lyf, and heer by both himself and all the country round 
about him is put in comotion, and Jesuites are accused of 
this offence for putting of fyre in this house, hew and cry 
is made after them, many complayne, others curse, that 
are either troubled or endamaged by this warre, and this 
is the true state of Jesuites at this day, and these are the 
causes for which they are made odious and termed 


seditious. 


After some ten years more of exile Parsons came to write 
the ‘Treatise tending to Mitigation,”’ in reply to Thomas 
Morton, who was later Bishop of Durham, and the ‘‘Discus- 
sion of Barlow’s Answere.’’ In the meantime, and with the new 
reign, it began to be noticeable that the exiles, for all their 
continuity with More and the true tradition of English prose, 
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were writing in a style that was quite out of fashion in Eng- 
land itself. Thomas Fitzherbert, S.J., in 1605, dedicating 
his ‘‘Treatise concerning Policy and Religion’’ to his son, 
writes : “‘I perceive by such English books as I have chanced 
to see, printed in England of late, that the English tongue is 
much altered since I came thence and therefore I may well 
feare, that the language current in my time (which I am forc’d 
to use because I never used, nor learned other) may now seeme 
no lesse barbarous to some men, than divers new words and 
phrases seeme strange to me.’’ It may not be out of place to 
mention a confirmation of this cleavage in styles that may be 
drawn from the fact that Father Augustine Baker, whose 
early years (1575—1600) were spent entirely in England and 
in Welsh and English Protestantism, is characterized by his 
latest biographer’ as not being a writer of high literary rank, 
but being too diffuse, too rambling, too formless. In spiritual 
writings at least the literary primacy lay with the exiles until 
well on into the seventeenth century. 

One final extract from the letter ‘“To the Lordes of the 
Councell’’ which comes at the close of the ‘*Temperate Ward- 
word”’ may be given, for the length of which it is hopeé that 
no apology will be needed.’ 


Saynt Cyprians sentence hath byn manifestly verefied, 
by the blood of martirs the church increaseth. Above a 
hundreth and thirtie English priestes of the only 
seminaries beyond the seas (as most men accounte) have 
lost their lyves in this quarrel within the foresayd tyme; 
all men of peace, patient, and humble, learned, vertuous 
and meeke; yong in age for the most part, but old in 
godliness, in the wisdome of the Sayntes for the lyf to 
come : a great parte of them verie worshipfully borne, and 
tenderly brought up by their parentes, and might have 
lived many yeares in great delightes and pleasures of this 
world, if the love of eternitie had not made this vale of 
vanitie contemptible unto them. And albeit their death 
was reprehensible in the sight of some vulgar or pas- 
sionate people, that consider nothing but the present 


1E. I. Watkin in “Great Catholics,” p. 222. 

2 Indeed it could be wished that some Catholic publisher would undertake 
to satisfy the desires of students—and not Catholic students only—by producing 
an anthology of Recusant Prose. The forthcoming publication of the Letters 
of Parsons in The Catholic Record Society series will make some of his writings 
accessible to all, but his published volumes still remain the perquisite of the 
collector rather than a common resort for all men. 
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spectacle and popular voyce, that they died for treasons, 
yet to themselves who remembred the false accusations 
made agaynst their mayster for troobling the people, and 
for dehorting the payment of tribute unto Cesar, and 
other such calumniations; and that his innocency could 
not deliver him, but that at last he was preferred to dy 
in the midle of two theeves upon a crosse ; to them (I say) 
that remembred and did meditate these thinges, to them 
this circumstance of treason in their araygnments was 
sweet and comfortable, their consciences clearing them 
before their sayd mayster, from all such act, meaning, or 
intention of treasons, as falsly was layd agaynst them; 
and so much the more willingly they went to the ladder : 
and their example with the same reasons and meditations 
have put the same desyre in foure tymes as many, of 
their owne coate, as they were: and in thowsandes of 
others within the land, which would never have thought 
of this perfection of dying for religion, if God had not 
taught it them by this persecution and example of others. 


No wonder that his enemies had to describe Parsons as ‘“‘a 
Jesuit beyonde the seas, yet an English man.”’ 
J. H. CREHAN. 





Nazareth 


AY with bright flowers against the hill’s deep green 
A house stands white and cool.; above its roof 
Doves murmur endlessly their soft reproof 
To the highway’s din. Beneath a leafy screen 
A craftsman rudely fashions some machine, 
Whilst at her loom, swift weaving warp and woof, 
A gracious Lady sits and smiles, aloof 
From the world’s fret. And a Child plays serene. 


A ceaseless clamour rises from below, 
Where pass the caravans with tinkling bells, 
And Cesar’s brazen legions thunder by, 
Nor heed at. all that Family. But, lo, 
The Child who plays contentedly with shells 
Played once with stars and flung them to the sky. 


T. WYNNE. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


ROMAN VIGNETTES. 
xxx 
THE GESU 


OT, you notice, the church of Gesii or Jesus, but simply the 

Gest—an abrupt but quite fitting name for the principal 
Roman church of the Society of Jesus. It stands very near the 
city’s centre, a few hundred yards from the summit of the ancient 
Capitol, and little more than a stone’s throw from the Piazza 
Venezia where the two Corsos meet. Many of the Society’s older 
and historic buildings are not far from it: the ‘‘Casa Professa,’’ 
or Professed House, adjoining the church; the Roman College, 
dating from the late sixteenth century and backing on to the 
church of Sant’Ignazio; the Palazzo Borromeo which sheltered the 
Gregorian University till this was transferred, a decade ago, to 
its modern and more convenient quarters at the foot of the 
Quirinal; and, a short distance further on, the one-time novitiate 
of Sant’Andrea. 

Fronting a wedge-shaped piazetta, the Gesii’s facade is plain and 
massive: it is unadorned except for doors and a solitary window, 
the central emblem ‘‘I.H.S.’’ with an enniched statue to either 
side, and the half-columns that stand out from the grey masonry. 
To the right the entrance to the Professed House, the wall of 
which turns back at a sharp angle to follow the lines of the Via 
di Ara Coeli. The church was begun in 1568 under the patronage 
of Cardinal Alexander Farnese. Its architect was Vignola, though 
the upper portions as well as all the facade were constructed to the 
designs of Giacomo della Porta. It is one of the most frequented 
churches in the whole of Rome. 

Severe outside and rich within—the Gest is well in the tradi- 
tion of post-Renaissance churches. On entering, you have an im- 
pression of width and spaciousness, a trifle marred—at least in 
comparison with Sant’Ignazio—by rows of wooden benches. Its 
general form is that of a Latin cross, with a narrow passage-way 
running between nave and side-chapels. In the barrel vaulting 
over the nave is a magnificent fresco of strong colours and vigor- 
ous, swirling figures, which carry your eye upwards to a central 
Christ in radiant glory. As in Michelangelo’s work in the Sistine 
Chapel, the figures seem to detach themselves from their back- 
ground, assume a substance that is not theirs, and are quickened 
into energy and life. 
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But I must confess that—for some reason I find it hard to make 
explicit—the Gesi rather disappoints me. Lofty, imposing, rich 
—it is all these: but, somehow or other, the full effect is missing. 
Possibly the detail is too pronounced; maybe it is overcrowded, 
until one begins to long for some relief from metal and marble; 
the shutting in of the nave may well do less than justice to the 
building’s grand lines. But, whatever the cause, it has not the 
same appeal—to me at -least—as its fellow-Jesuit church of Sant’ 
Ignazio. 

The Gest is rich, however, in associations, and many of its 
chapels have a large share of beauty as well as interest. Passing 
along the nave to the transepts, you discover to your left the shrine 
of St. Ignatius, a work completed by the Jesuit-laybrother, Andrea 
Pozzi, in the closing years of the seventeenth century. Gorgeous 
in its tones of gold-brown, deep blue and white, it swells grace- 
fully outwards from a decorated setting. The altar is flanked by 
four fluted columns, veined delicately with lapis lazuli: above it, 
but still within the pillared framework, is a large statue of Igna- 
tius, in golden chasuble, and with eyes and arms uplifted: beneath 
the altar is the gilded bronze casket, set with jewels, that contains 
the Saint’s remains. To either side are large groups of statuary, 
representing, on the left, Faith that is welcomed and worshipped 
by the figures of natives, and, on the right, Religion driving away 
the forces of heresy. Enclosing the whole composition from the 
front is a low balustrade with curling, twisting scrolls of bronze 
and richly-wrought candelabra standing upon columnets of marble. 
High aloft, and caught, as it were, between the unfinished arms of 
a classical pediment, are the figures of God the Father and the Son, 
while cherubs at their feet support a globe of lapis lazuli that 
symbolizes the world. 

Turning through a doorway to the right of this altar, you enter 
into the chapel of the Madonna della Strada. It is circular in 
form, lavishly ornamented, and has on its altar the much venerated 
picture of the Madonna and Child, known by the title of ‘‘della 
Strada.’’ Many of the Society’s saints have had great devotion 
to it: Peter Canisius, Aloysius, Francis Borgia, Bellarmine, and 
even Ignatius himself. One story is that it existed formerly on 
the walls of a street leading to the Capitol, and that the Roman 
family of the Astalli had it removed to a small chapel which they 
constructed on this spot. The picture came to be called Santa 
Maria degli Astalli, a name that is still preserved in the Via degli 
Astalli that runs between the Gest: and the Palazzo Venezia. 

On the other side of the church is the corresponding chapel of 
the Sacro Cuore.. Warmly decorated, and with lights ablaze that 
flicker back from the polished walls, it contains Batoni’s painting 
of the Sacred Heart, which has become familiar devotionally 
throughout the world. Facing, and also balancing the shrine of 
Ignatius, is the memorial to St. Francis Xavier. Less ornate than 
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the founder’s altar, it is none the less in the full and best seven- 
teenth-century manner. Above it and framed within beautifully 

ained and mottled pillars is Maratta’s picture of the Saint’s 
lonely death on the island of Sancian. What an amazing mis- 
sionary was Francis Xavier, blazing meteor-like across India and 
Japan, and in little more than a decade accomplishing so much! 
He was buried, not in Rome but in the Indian city of Goa, though 
a large relic, a forearm, was brought to Rome in 1641 and is pre- 
served in a massive reliquary on this very altar. 

The Gest is a favourite Roman church, much frequented for its 
sermons and ceremonies. On New Year’s Eve the Te Deum is 
sung there with great splendour, and it was formerly the custom 
of the Pontiff to attend. Very recently I came across a book with 
the curious title ‘‘Mornings among the Jesuits at Rome,’ pub- 
lished in 1851 from the pen of a minister, Mr. Hobart Seymour. 
Mr. Seymour can scarcely be accused of mach knowledge of, or 
sympathy with, the Society, since he roundly asserts: ‘‘I look on 
the Order of the Jesuits as a grand conspiracy, conducted by the 
greatest talent, managed with the profoundest secrecy, and carried 
out by the ablest agency—a grand conspiracy to bring the nations 
under the ecclesiastical empire of Papal Rome.’* But, leaving 
Mr. Seymour’s mornings alone, for they seem to have been whiled 
away in theological argument, one afternoon is worth recalling, 
since it was spent in the Gest during this Te Deum ceremony. 
“Nothing,’’ he tells us, ‘‘could surpass the picturesque beauty of 
the spectacle . . . as the eye ranged from the splendid illumination 
of the High Altar, and rested on the officiating priest in robes of 
white silk, damasked with the richest foliage of gold, and then 
fell upon the twelve youths in scarlet, bowing gracefully to the 
earth with their gigantic candles, and then fell upon the aged 
Pontiff, the alleged Vicar of Christ, and anointed Head of the 
Church on earth,. . . [his eye has a little more straying to do 
before he comes to his peroration] As our eyes [there was also a 
Mrs. Hobart Seymour] wandered over all this scene in this mag- 
nificent and noble church, with its antique marbles and costly 
decorations, and its vaulted roof was filled with the sweetest and 
most beauteous music, we felt that we had never witnessed any- 
thing at Rome, in the way of a religious féte, so perfect in its 
arrangements, so picturesque in its appearance, and in such good 
taste and perfect keeping in all its accompaniments.’’ It was, 
he granted, ‘‘the perfection of a religious spectacle,’’ and showed, 
in his judgment, the ‘‘good taste’ (we are grateful for his apprecia- 
tion) and the ‘‘worldly wisdom’’ (though why quite this?) of the 
Society. 

The Gest: has witnessed many similar ceremonies since the visit 
of Mr. Hobart Seymour. One of the last that I remember assumes 
a new and tragic significance since Poland was so cruelly invaded 
and—for a time at least—dismembered. On Easter Sunday, 1938, 
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was canonized Father Andrew Bobola. Martyred in 1657 by the 
Cossacks, he became later a symbol of Polish independence and 
freedom from Russian oppression. An American biography, based 
upon the Italian life issued for the canonization, has the followi 
sentence: ‘‘Secure within the boundaries which she [Poland] 
sealed with her blood, she has obtained from the Pope, who assisted 
in her rebirth as Nuncio to Warsaw, the canonization of her 
martyr, Andrew Bobola, to honour him as her heavenly Patron 
and Protector.’’ Early in June the Saint’s body was transferred 
to the u where it remained during some days for public venera- 
tion. Then, on June 8th, came the final leave-taking. Cardinals, 
bishops, dignitaries of Church and State were present: the Gest 
was thronged with Italian citizens and pilgrims from Poland, many 
of these in native costume, as well as by students of half a hundred 
nationalities: sermons were preached in Italian, Polish and Latin. 
In the early evening a procession wound its way out of the church, 
down the narrow street of the Ara Cceli, and into the wide piazza 
where the Via del Impero meets the Via del Mare. The silver 
casket brought from Poland for the Saint’s body was embowered 
with flowers and carried on an open carriage, and in front and 
behind it marched prelates, priests and people. It was a scene of 
devotion with chanting, lights and colour: it ended, as far as Rome 
was concerned, at the main railway station, where the casket was 
placed in a private coach, arranged as a chapel, to begin its long 
homeward journey across Jugoslavia, Hungary and Slovakia to 
Warsaw. May the memory and intercession of this Polish martyr 
Saint once again encourage and hearten his own people in this 
renewed hour of their sorrow and oppression ! 
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URING the nineteenth century Poland suffered a cruel mar- 

tyrdom. Her territory was torn asunder, and under the heel 
of foreign domination; many of her children had been slain in the 
unavailing defence of her independence; while the best of those 
who were left had been driven into exile, either to the forced labour 
and slow death of Siberia or the lonelinesss, anxiety and poverty 
of foreign countries of which the chief was France. The Poles 
abroad, and especially after the fruitless rising of 1830, became, 
as the Polish refugees of to-day, a people without a country, a 
homeless generation in a strange land. It is not surprising that 
this tragic situation had a profound effect on Polish literature, and 
inspired the greatest and the saddest works of the Polish Roman- 
tic movement; nor is it surprising that Polish literature of the 
period was placed at the service of the national ideal. What is 
remarkable is. to see how an exalted patriotic sense, recovering 
from the stunning effect of the partitions and the tragic conse- 
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quences of the rising that failed, could build up a theory of 
Poland’s place among the nations, and find not only some justi- 
fication for the sufferings of Poland but comfort in the theory of 
what her sufferings could mean. The great Polish poets of the 
first half of the nineteenth century, Mickiewicz, Slowacki and 
Krasinski found their solution to the appalling problem of the 
fate of Poland in the extraordinary doctrine of Messianism. 

The question which tore at the minds of these men was how to 
explain the tragedy of Poland, how to reconcile the glorious past- 
of their country with the ghastly misery which it was, before their 
eyes, called upon to endure. In their search for hope for their 
prostrate and suffering people, and for comfort for themselves, 
they glorified and distorted the doctrine of meritorious pain, and 
wove a theory of a nation fulfilling among the nations the role 
which Christ the Messiah had fulfilled in the Redemption of man. 
Poland was slain, they taught, that, like a modern Christ, she 
might, by her suffering, redeem the sinful nations, and prepare 
the way for a resurrection, a revival of Christian society living 
both its private and its public life according to the mind of Christ. 
As Christ has risen from the dead so would Poland one day rise 
again, and her resurrection would be the signal, as her suffering 
had been the price, of the return of the nations to Christ, These 
fantastic ideas, verging at times on the blasphemous, riddled 
through with nationalistic conceit, had an enormous influence on 
young Polish minds between the risings of 1830 and 1863, bring- 
ing strength, hope and endurance to a generation groaning under 
a savage persecution. Professor Roman Dyboski has shown that 
this Messianic conception of Poland was developed by the poets 
in two directions. The doctrine of martyrdom was an explana- 
tion, and an elevating one, of the past glory and the present tor- 
ture of their country ; while the ideas of continuity and immortality 
raised the nation above its present and transient sufferings to a 
new and imperishable plane. Poland could not die. 

This teaching is found in the great poems of Adam Mickiewicz, 
in his ‘‘Konrad Wallenrod,”’ in ‘‘Forefathers’ Eve’’ (where, in the 
picture of suffering Poland, he sees the features of the dying 
Christ), and especially in the political pamphlets, ‘‘The Book of the 
Polish Nation,’’ and ‘‘The Books of the Polish Pilgrimage,’’ works 
of practical exhortation, couched in Biblical language, addressed to 
the Polish exiles to urge them to a life of self-denial and union with 
their country in mystical immolation. ‘‘As in the city of the Jews, 
Christ and His religion arose, so in the cities of Europe will arise 
your religion, the new religion of self-sacrifice and love.’’ And 
further on he says: ‘‘The nations shall be redeemed by the merits 
of a martyred nation, and shall be re-christened in the name of 
God and liberty. And he who is thus christened shall be your 
brother.’’ (Quoted by Miss Monica Gardner in her brilliant book, 
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‘Poland, a Study in National Idealism,’’ now most unfortunately 
out of print.) 

The mystical element in Mickiewicz’s make-up eventually led 
him astray. He came into contact with the weird, neurotic 
Lithuanian mystic, Andrew Towianski, a man who set himself up 
as a new Word of God, a new Messiah, the orifice through whom 
the column of light was to descend on earth from the Holy Spirit, 
with the seventh coming of the Saviour. This influence ruined 
Mickiewicz, leading him to apostasy. His Messianism grew out 
of hand, and became the fantastic tenet of a nebulous Seventh- 
Day Adventist creed. ‘‘Poland,’’ he wrote, ‘‘separated from the 
world, has been able to expand in one direction only—heavenward, 
This nation, rising from sorrow to sorrow towards her God, who 
was on earth a man of sorrows, this nation, I say, is united to Him, 
and in her bosom prepared for Him a sanctuary. Poland is pre- 
destined to incarnate the new revelation.”’ 

In Sigismund Krasinski the Messianic teaching was on a more 
intellectual plane. Less tortured and ethereal than Mickiewicz, 
he came under the influence of Hegelian philosophy, and arrived 
at a similar theory which helped him to explain to the world of 
his day the martyrdom of Poland. He saw the history of man- 
kind divided into three periods, corresponding to the Three Per- 
sons of the Blessed Trinity. The Old Testament had been the era 
of Jehovah, culminating in the work of Julius Cesar, who con- 
quered the world, and prepared it, all unwittingly, for the coming 
of Christ. The Christian era had lasted to the time of Napoleon, 
who, with the European wars, had prepared the dawn of the new 
era of the Holy Ghost. As the period of Christ had freed indi- 
viduals, so would the era of the Spirit free the nations. And the 
work of liberation was in the hands of suffering Poland. Her 
death was a Messianic death, anda token of resurrection which 
would change the face of the world. 

And across the seas of life, 

Song all thundering, all united, 
Of the heavens, of the Son, 

To the heavenly God and Father. 
Athwart the all-world unto God 
Went the road of earthly nations : 
And my Poland as their leader 
Thither soared. 

In the preface to this great poem ‘‘Dawn,’’ which has been 
compared, unjustifiably, to St. Augustine’s “‘City of God,’’ he 
says: ‘‘Our death was necessary; necessary will be our resurrec- 
tion; and the Word of the Son of Man, the eternal Word of life, 
shall be shed through the social circumference of the world. By 
our very nationality crucified on the cross of history will be mani- 
fested to the conscience of the human spirit the fact that the politi- 
cal sphere must be changed into a religious sphere. The Lord 
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in the whole political sphere, where hitherto He was absent, will 
be present; and the vessel of His providence to this end will be 
no other than the Polish nation.’’ 

These ideas are exaggerated, fantastic, absurd perhaps. They 
led men to mystical exaltation and away from the solid foothold 
of dogmatic Catholicism. They prepared the way for what might 
have been the greatest tragedy of Polish history, the incipient 
schism which nearly broke out after the unsuccessful rising of 
1863. In the years that followed, Messianism died out of Polish 
minds and literature, and a more realist attitude became apparent. 
Yet, despite these aberrations, the present plight of Poland, mar- 
tyred again for her nationhood and her religion, must make our 
more concrete Western minds sympathize with that national spirit 
which can build up such a protection to its integrity in the midst 
of the keenest suffering; and we may well feel that there is more 
than half a truth in Krasinski’s words: ‘‘One of the two—either 
the blessed future of humanity is forfeited, or the condition of 
its fulfilment is the life of Poland.’’ ANDREW BECK. 








“THE MONTH” FORWARDING SCHEME 


It is most encouraging to find that in spite of war conditions 
so many readers continue to show considerable enthusiasm for the 
Forwarding Scheme. We should like to thank them sincerely, 
and also those new members who have joined our ranks. There 
are, however, still a large number of missionaries on our waiting 
list who are not yet receiving THE Montn, and we should like to 
make a special effort to meet their need. Providing an annual 
subscription for it to be sent direct makes it possible for those out- 
side the British Empire to be supplied without applying to the 
Censor’s department for each copy sent—otherwise, second-hand 
copies sent to these parts must obtain a special permit from the 
Postal Censor’s Dept., Permit Branch, Aintree, Liverpool, 9. But 
we have many missions in the Empire for which we shall gladly 
receive offers from readers to send on their own copies. 

One method of increasing our resources is by the sale of foreign 
stamps, and we much regret that our receipts from this source 
have greatly fallen off since the outbreak of war. We, therefore, 
make a special appeal to all readers, both at home and abroad, to 
send us all the foreign stamps they can paler, especially those 
from the British Colonies. 

Readers who are willing to forward their ‘‘Month’’ to a missionary or 
to provide an annual subscription (14s.) for one to be sent direct to the 
more distant outposts are asked to communicate with The Hon. Secretary, 
“The Month” Forwarding Scheme, 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. Readers must enclose a stamped addressed envelope, and all 
names and addresses, whether of missionaries applying for ‘‘ The Month,’’ 
or readers providing it, should be printed in capitals. 
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BIJDRAGEN DER NEDERLANDSCHE JEZUITEN: Aflevering 1, 1940. De 
Intentionaliteit der Kennis bij Edmund Husserl, by H. Boelaars, 
S.J. [Contains the first part of a thorough study of the main 
approach to philosophy in the ‘‘phenomenological’’ school of 
Husserl. ] 

CatHoLic Heratp: April 19, 1940. The Position of Italy, by 
Michael de la Bedoyere. [A quiet but pointed statement of Italy’s 
position and grave responsibility, and a warning that Italy’s 
good cannot be found in a policy that onan defies the very 
essence of the Natural Law. | 

CaTHOLIC WorLpD: April, 1940. The Catholic World: 1865—1940, 
[The Diamond Jubilee number of our distinguished American 
Contemporary, with appropriate articles and pages of Jubilee 
greetings, to which we most cordially add our own. | 

Ciercy Review: April, 1940. The Army Chaplain’s Faculties, 
[A convenient list in Latin of the special faculties granted to 
military chaplains, together with a useful commentary by a well- 
known moral theologian. | 

CoMMONWEAL: March 22, 1940. Confusions about the War, by 
Mgr. John A. Ryan. [A valuable study of ‘‘the ethics of the 
present war’’ by an eminent American authority whose con- 
clusion is that the Allies’ cause is a just one. | 

Dossiers DE L’AcTION PopuLarRE: March 11 and 25, 1940. Bleu, 
Blanc, Jaune, by Maurice Rigaux. - [An acute analysis of the 
persons and policies responsible for the war, drawn from the 
official Yellow and Blue books. } 

Dusuin Review: April, 1940. For God and Spain, by Mina J. 
Moore. [Contains some timely observations upon the Spanish 
efforts for the reconstruction of their country. ] 

EcctesiasticaL Review: April, 1940. The Priesthood of Christ 
Communicated to Men, by Francis Woodlock, S.J. [A short 
plea for the establishment of a feast in honour of our Lord’s 
priesthood. ] 

Erupes: April 5, 1940. Jeunesse Catholique Américaine, by 
Victor Dillard, S.J. [An appreciation by a French visitor of 
the many-sided activity of Catholic youth in the U.S.A.] 

GREGORIANUM: Fasc. I, 1940. La Raison et la Charité, by André 
Bremond, S.J. [An able analysis of M. Brunschvicg’s ‘‘religion 
of pure reason,’’ showing that no notion of charity could be 
based upon so vague a foundation. ] 

TaBLET: March 30 and April 6, 1940. Christianity in Europe and 
the German Question, by F. W. Foerster. [Some illuminating 
remarks on the ‘‘central’’ theme that ‘‘Hitlerism is essentially 
the logical outcome of a century of German error.’’] 
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REVIEWS 


1—PREPARING A CHRISTIAN WORLD * 


N October, 1939, Dr. J. H. Oldham inaugurated the periodic 

‘‘Christian News-Letter’’ which aimed at understanding contem- 
porary life in view of right action, and at uniting men and groups 
so as to make this possible. In order to treat certain subjects 
more fully, the ‘‘Christian News-Letter’? books are being pub- 
lished at a shilling each by the Sheldon Press, London: they are 
cloth-bound, attractive, and excellent value for the price. 

Of the first five books in the series we think that Mr. Middleton 
Murry’s should be read first. Five of its six chapters were broad- 
cast: they bravely confront the possibility that ‘‘this war will 
never end in the sense of a ‘formal peace’ to which we should re- 
turn’’: he foresees the danger of exhaustion and anarchy. In any 
case, reluctance to make war (which always was ours) is quite 
different from the ‘‘will to (a true) peace’’: the latter is impos- 
sible if, as the war grows fiercer, we begin to think that all the 
good is on one side, all the evil on the other. ‘‘All we have sinned’”’ 
and fallen short. He demands, therefore, (as we all do) a ‘‘Re- 
discovery of Christianity’’; but he disheartens the Catholic at the 
outset by asserting (p. viii) that this will not be made by a ‘‘recall 
to institutional Christianity,’’ because ‘‘what remains of institu- 
tional Christianity is divorced from any way of life.’’ Hence, in 
his view, we must first discover a way of life, and then Christianity 
will be rediscovered. But, surely, it is ‘“Thy word’’ which is ‘‘a 
lantern for my feet; a light unto my path.’’ It is not the dis- 
covery of the road which enables me to descry the light. Well, 
he asks if there is a ‘European civilization.’’ In the British hey- 
day we thought there could be—namely, a “‘liberal’’ parliamen- 
tarianism. But this has crashed. Many a nation prefers a sys- 
tem in which, as he sees, the ‘responsible person’’ (on whom we 
venture to say, much more than democracy was based) is repudi- 
ated. Industrialism has produced a ‘‘mass-man,’’ and for him 
the new systems cater. So, the machine-made material civiliza- 
tion is here: some sort of collectivist society is not only inevitable, 
but actual. Do we possess any good thing, by holding fast to 
which, the free responsible person can survive among the mass? 

1(1) The Resurrection of Christendom. By Dr. J. H. Oldham. Pp. vii, 70. 
(2) Europe in Travail. By J. Middleton Murry. Pp. ix, 69. (3) Education 
and. Social Change. By Professor F. Clarke. Pp. vi, 70. (4) The Message 
of the World-Wide Church. By Dr. W. Paton. Pp. vi, 74. (5) Christianity 


and Justice. By Canon O. C. Quick. Pp. v, 74. Published by the Sheldon 
Press, Northumberland Avenue, London. Price, 1s. each. 
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In his second chapter he discusses the ‘‘Drive to Totali- 
tarianism,’’ and sees that even though we retain a modicum of 
free speech, yet economic freedom is rapidly disappearing: we, 
too, are producing the ‘‘mass-man’’: hence, social disintegration, 
symbolized here by our millions of unemployed. They can be, 
financially, ‘‘kept’’ without difficulty—but, at a lower level than 
the worker. If they worked, we could not pay them: if they don’t, 
they rot. Therefore, the Community must pick them up, and put 
them at community-work—but is not this Totalitarian method and 
morality (c. iii)? How can we both save the unemployed, and 
avoid the Nazi elimination of person-hood? and even its form of 
Nationalism, within which alone it can ‘‘integrate’’ any one 
Society? So far, the only other integrating method has been— 
War! But no—we must find a better way. What shall be our 
new ‘‘democratic social discipline’? Mr. Middleton Murry boldly 
says that there is no ‘‘natural’’ harmony of interests in which, 
if each does the ‘‘best’’ for himself, he does the best for all. In 
the whole of our ‘‘democracy’’ there might be found one nugget 
of truth—that we are all sons of God. We had forgotten that, and 
must now throw our whole weight upon it, so that I say: ‘‘If my 
interests injure any change vital to the community, my interests 
must go!’’ We must be freely self-sacrificing. We must not 
lose our ‘‘sense of sin,’’ but experience it in relation to society, 
too; nay, to the race—far beyond the nation even. In such a 
community (expressing itself locally in very simple groups) Chris- 
tianity—Mr. Middleton Murry declares—will be rediscovered, the 
Church having by now sunk so low that it is not only powerless 
to proclaim, but too cowardly to condemn. He insists that the 
Church ‘‘ought’’ to do much that we think she does; at any rate 
the Popes from well before our generation have not been ‘‘too 
cowardly to condemn’’: I don’t know how familiar Mr. Murry 
is with their Encyclicals. Anyhow, he feels, I think, that it is 
useless, now, to begin by saying: ‘‘Be Chrisuan!’’, but, ‘‘ex- 
perience reality: seek justice for all and each; be prepared for 
any self-sacrifice.’’ Then you will find that you cannot do this 
otherwise than ‘‘in Christ,’’ ‘‘the incandescent core of all reality, 
the fountain of the world’s incessant renovation.’’ 

We can go faster with the other books. Dr. Oldham recognizes 
as bravely as the Pope himself that the ‘‘public deliberate repudia- 
tion’’ of Christian morality, so prevalent, was made possible only 
by a long undermining of its spiritual basis. Either, then, we 
must despair, or re-create Christendom. For, “‘loyalty to the Uni- 
versal Church is prior to loyalty to a national Church’’ (p. 15). 
He agrees that the Church has so greatly ‘‘accommodated itself’’ 
to the world, that we easily fail to see Christianity as an ‘‘an- 
nouncement,’’ an ‘‘inbreaking,’’ a ‘‘new thing’’ in the world. It 
ought, therefore, to come first, and we must make it do so (and 
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not, like Mr. Murry, obtain various experiences of other things, 
and so find that we cannot do without Christ). Hence we need 
thorough-paced Christians—saints, in short, and perhaps above 
all, lay saints: men, too, who do not fear to ‘‘Christianize’’ all 
modern ‘‘gifts’’—such as science, and even centralization. It ‘is 
pleasant to see how he, .too, harps on the phrase ‘‘the free and 
responsible man,’’ even while he sees that individualism is idolatry, 
and incorporation into groups, a widening out until the Super- 
National Church be reached, is necessary. He is encouraged by 
the ‘‘growth of a Common Christian Mind’’ as exhibited in the 
meetings of ‘‘representatives of the Churches from all parts of 
the world’ at Oxford and Edinburgh in 1937, and the creation, 
afterwards, of the Council on the Christian Faith and the Common 
Life. We wish well to these “new foundations,’’ but feel no 
strong conviction that new ones, or even new instruments, are 
needed. But we shall not be asked to argue that here. Dr. Paton 
gives us an interesting if lop-sided view of the spread of Christian 
influences outside of Europe, but, on the whole, the book is some- 
thing of a missionary tract; yet it can be read side by side with 
Dr. Oldham’s, even when one must confess that Mr. T. S. Eliot’s 
“Idea of a Christian Society’’ is written with a firmer and more 
probing touch than either of the last-mentioned two books, or even 
Mr. Middleton Murry’s. 

For the purpose of this series, we think that Canon Quick dis- 
cusses the nature of Justice too subtly. At least, he begins with 
detailed opinions about Justice too soon. Simpler readers will 
give up. But the point that Justice is essentially moral (though 
very often—we don’t admit ‘‘always’’ or necessarily—connected 
with Law) is all-important. Hence, the justice administered by 
a bad sort of State will be no true justice. And no kind of State, 
so far, has been wholly good. Canon Quick proceeds to discuss 
Justice and the penal law, the Sword of Justice and Insurrection, 
International Justice and War, the difficulty of treating sovereign 
States analogically as persons, and the paradox of resisting force 
by force even in the hopes of thus restoring Law instead of that 
very same force. ‘‘Liber et legalis homo’’: the medieval ideal 
keeps recurring! And the worst modern phenomenon is that ap- 
peals to justice (let alone charity) have but resulted in the repudia- 
tion of Justice as such: and the development of science, and so, 
machinery, has made the mass of men more helpless than it was 
even under Capitalist democracy. Our hope is in the Name of the 
Lord. Canon Quick sees that religious emotion, alone, is unavail- 
ing. Nazi-ism, for example, has transferred all the religious 
emotions to itself. Moralism alone is useless : for insisting upon 
that, for teaching human self-perfectibility, Pelagius was con- 
demned. What is, then, Christian Justice? 

Our Lord was ‘‘theocentric.’’ The ideal of human life is free 
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loving obedience to, dependence on, God. The Canon asks whether 
this demands total renunciation of created things, and so (one 
must suppose) of any Kingdom of Heaven upon Earth. Pages 
28—48 are occupied with this problem, and might be read along 
with E. I. Watkins’s ‘‘Catholic Centre,’’ which indicates a syn- 
thesis of opposites. Chapter v is concerned in particular with 
Justice and Love: its upshot is, that Christ was concerned with 
that love for God which, man’s sole objective, should yet neces- 
sarily include all justice. Finally he discusses the Church, the 
Christian, and Secular Society. This book seems to us very good 
indeed: its author must forgive us for saying that he makes his 
task both easier and harder by not defining the Church: easier, 
because he need not show how an undefined Church can harmonize 
itself with, without accommodating itself to, a definite society: 
harder, because he ought to carry his argument further, and 
examine the essential difference between, e.g., the position of the 
Catholic Church and of non-Catholic groups in a Totalitarian or 
even highly-centralized State. This, I think, he avoids doing. 
We expected Professor Clarke’s book to be too departmentalized 
and, therefore, dull. It certainly descends too far into details 
to admit of a proper review here; but the importance of its subject 
is so tremendous as to deserve a whole essay. Here, as in the 
rest of this series, the problem of centralization and collectivism 
' (here, in instruction) is envisaged, and the ‘‘democratization of 
aristocracy’’—the creation, on a wide scale, of a character or habit 
of mind hitherto confined to one class.. Society, the author holds, 
ought to ‘‘cohere.’’ How can it, in the last resort? ‘‘By life 
[i.e., experience—vita magistra] and sound education and the 
grace of God’’ (p. 69). But I suppose that even he cannot fully 


define that central word—‘‘sound.”’ 
C.C.M. 


2—THE VITAL UNITY OF THE CHURCH ' 


HE centenary of J. A. Moehler’s death has been the occasion 

in both France and Germany of a great revival of interest 
in the writings of this young professor of the Catholic Tibingen 
school, widely known as the author of the ‘‘Symbolik,’’* but 
looked on with suspicion by some as a distant precursor of 
Modernism. This monumental volume in his memory is a collec- 
tion of papers by some of the leading names in Catholic literature 
to-day from both sides of the Rhine—published simultaneously in 
French and in German—and it enables one to form a more just 
estimate of its subject. 


1 L’Eglise est Une. Hommage a Jean-Adam Moehler. Edited by Pierre 
Chaillet, S.J. Paris: Bloud et Gay. Pp. 350. Price, 75.00 fr. 1939. 
* Known in English under the most unfortunate title of ‘‘Symbolism.’’ 
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It constitutes a very serious contribution to the study of the 
nature of the Church, of its unity and tradition, a subject which 
is being widely ‘discussed by non-Catholics to-day, and of which 
Catholics, too, are appreciating the deeper significance, especially 
since the doctrine of the Mystical Body has again become more 
widely diffused. The book is packed with good things, which those 
interested in the historical development of the Church, and in its 
inner nature, should not miss. Moehler’s ‘‘Symbolik’’ (2nd edi- 
tion, 1833), which is his best-known work, is the result of years 
of struggle to ‘‘get his thoughts straight’’—if we may be allowed 
the familiar expression. This is clearly shown in the long study 
by Professor J. R. Geiselmann (pp. 127—193), who, with the help 
of unpublished material, traces the development in Moehler’s mind 
of the two lines of thought: ‘‘The Church is a juridical organiza- 
tion—an ‘institution’ ’’ and ‘‘the Church is a mystical fellowship 
of faith and love inspired by the secret action of the Holy Spirit.’’ 
Emphasis now on one aspect, now on the other, at first led him, 
as he came himself to see later, to some inadmissible positions: 
the reconciliation of the two was accomplished only in the last 
years of his all too short life (1796—1838). 

It is, above all else, these two aspects which are in conflict to- 
day, and this book will be of special interest to all those who are 
praying and working for the day when all Christians will be once 
more united in one Body. More directly dealing with the Reunion 
movements, Father Max Pribilla, S.J., contributes some sound 
wisdom, combining zeal and charity with a sober outlook on the 
possibilities of the situation. The indefatigable Pére M. J. Congar, 
O.P., deals with Moehler’s thought on heresy, and Father S. 
Tyszkiewicz, S.J., discusses the use and abuse of his works by 
Russian theologians. 

But it is impossible to treat adequately the fifteen papers by as 
many eminent authors, in a short review like this. Two more, 
however, must be mentioned, though they deal less explicitly with 
Moehler. The first is Professor Karl Adam’s on ‘‘the Mystery 
of the Church: scandals and the triumph of Faith’’—a powerful 
application of the exinanitio of the Incarnation to Christ’s presence 
in the Church, and the second a paper by Prof. Jungmann, S.J., on 
‘‘the Church’s place in the spiritual life to-day,’’ a plea for putting 
new spirit into religious instruction and practice by some central, 
all-embracing idea. Readers of his ‘‘Frohbotschaft’’ will recog- 
nize here a happy application of his principles to the idea of the 
Church as the Communio Sanctorum—shall we say, the ‘‘common- 
wealth”’ of Saints? 

The editor, Pére Chaillet, S.J., who also contributes a paper on 
“the Mystic Principle of Unity,’’ is to be congratulated on giving 
us a collection of studies that are of such interest and historical 


worth. M.B. 
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3—BYZANTINE ORATOR * 


OST Catholics who have any acquaintance with classical 

scholarship pay, at some time or other, a fleeting homage 
to St. John Chrysostom, if only for the fact that his output was 
so much vaster than that of any other Greek orator, sacred or 
profane. He may be consulted for light on the Scriptures, for a 
parallel to something in Plato, for his teaching on the Eucharist, 
and the clergy read lessons from his works in a Latin version per- 
haps twenty-five times in the year. For the rest, the labour of 
following out a Greek period in the small print of Migne’s erratic 
Patristics is considered too great to be worth while. It is true 
that there is Field’s critical text of the Homilies on St. Matthew 
and on St. Paul, but this is now a century old, and not easily 
found. Dr. D’Alton has, therefore, done a great service to Catho- 
lic literature by producing the present volume of Selections which 
will now render inexcusable those who still wish to obtain their 
knowledge of the Church in Byzantium at second hand from the 
pages of Gibbon or of ‘‘Count Belisarius.’’ For the text, he has 
gone back to Montfaucon, the Maurist editor, for the parts where 
the work of Field is not available, though, as he remarks, his 
allegiance to Montfaucon is not without its reserves. The print- 
ing has been done by the University Press at Cambridge, and the 
fount of Greek type used is a delight to the eye. 

Chrysostom, though he illustrates many of the currents of speécu- 
lation of his time, was not a great speculative intellect, but rather 
the profoundly humane moralist who well knew how to touch | 
every string of man’s heart. Some of his arts cannot be prac- 
tised to-day, as when he tells the audience who are applauding his 
sermon that ‘‘the one form of applause that I desire is that you 
should do the things that I say,’’ but many of them are still not 
to be despised. He can turn upon the men of Byzance with the 
reproach that though they know all about the horses which the 
Blues or the Greens will use for their chariot-racing, yet they 
could not tell him how many epistles were written by St. Paul. 
He compares the painted face to a whited sepulchre, and he speaks 
against the theatre of the time in a way that makes the baptismal 
renunciation of the pomps of the Devil become once more a mean- 
ingful ceremony. All this teeming life and colour of the fourth- 
century scene is well illustrated by the passages chosen in this I 
selection. The famous homily on the Fall of Eutropius (which c 
was so nobly translated by Gerard Manley Hopkins) is also here, 
and there are letters, too, from Chrysostom to the Pope telling of 
his troubles at the hands of his gainsayers. Passages from the 
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1 Selections from St. John Chrysostom. The Greek text edited, with Intro- fe 
duction and Commentary, by Rt. Rev. J. F. D’Alton, D.D., D.Litt. London: 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. viii, 395. Price, 8s. 6d. n. 
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“De Sacerdotio’’ are here, a panegyric on St. Paul, a plain Sun- 
day homily, and a counterblast to the Emperor Julian. Finally, 
Dr. D’Alton has added a number of shorter ‘‘Purple and other Pas- 
sages,’’ all of them fully annotated with introduction and explana- 
tory notes, to round off his well-chosen and worthy anthology. By 
a slip the author (p. 274) speaks of the homily on Eutropius as 
having been delivered in the church of St. Sophia, which was not 
built until the time of Justinian, but in the whole course of his 
work his comments are well-judged and careful. It would be good 
to see the chapter entitled ‘‘Life at Antioch and Constantinople’ 
produced separately as a text for use in the schoolroom, for though 
the book is very moderately-priced, it is, perhaps, too sumptuous 
to be used on a large scale by a Patrology class making its first 


acquaintance with Greek Christian literature. 
J.H.C. 








SHORT NOTICES 


THEOLOGICAL. 


RIENDS and admirers of the late Abbot of Buckfast will be 

glad to see this collection of Sketches and Studies in Theology 
(B.O. & W.: 7s. 6d.), in which are reprinted a number of articles 
from various Catholic periodicals. In the Foreword which he con- 
tributes, Archbishop Downey tells how he admired ‘‘his massive 
erudition, his clarity of thought, and, above all, his mastery of the 
English language,’’ and all these qualities are fully exemplified in 
this volume. (It is unfortunate, however, that the proof-reader has 
allowed a number of misspellings to appear, diminishing the effect 
of Abbot Vonier’s style; and forms such as ‘‘Lilibeum’’ and 
“‘Goelesyria,’’ appearing on one page, impair somewhat the 
author’s reputation for erudition). But these are minor points, 
and no one can read the book without profit—whether it be to gain 
a deeper appreciation of the significance of the Ephesine definition, 
a sounder realization of the true meaning of the peace of Christ, 
or a saner comprehension of the meaning of ‘‘progress.’’ There 
are several articles concerned with the Holy Eucharist, whether 
from the devotional or the theological aspect, and the whole work 
is marked by those qualities of true humanity and simple yet sin- 
cere spirituality characteristic of all that the Abbot wrote. 


BIBLICAL. 


Father von Hummelauer’s commentary on the book of Josue in 
the great series called Cursus Sacrae Scripturae appeared nearly 
forty years ago, and has been out of print now for some time. The 
numerous excavations carried out during this century have greatly 
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increased our knowledge of the Near East and of the history of its 
peoples. Consequently, the Pontifical Biblical Institute, to which 
the care of the series has now passed, rightly decided that the 
needs of to-day called for a new work. This has just appeared 
from the pen of Father Fernandez, S.J., as Commentarius in 
Librum Josue (Lethielleux, Paris: 60.00 fr.). A large map of 
Palestine with three insets adds to the utility of the book ; but why 
is there no geographical index with references to these maps to 
facilitate their use? Another query : why is the reader not given 
the advantage of having the text of the book of Josue printed out 
in the pages of the commentary? The ideal would be to provide 
the reader with both the Hebrew and the Vulgate Latin text, as 
the Greek and the Latin are provided in the volumes on the New 
Testament. If this is not possible for reasons of expense, at least 
the Latin text should be given, as was done in Father Hum- 
melauer’s volume, and as the preface to the present book, with 
its promise to follow the ‘‘form’’ of its predecessor, leads one to 
expect. It is also to be regretted that the names of authors of 
articles in periodicals are not given, as also that the opinions of 
authors are sometimes quoted in the text without reference, either 
in the context or in the bibliography, to the books or journals in 
which those opinions are set forth, e.g., Zapletal, pp. 24 and E.W. 
None the less, Father Fernandez has placed students under a debt 
of gratitude for the rich store of information he has provided. 

Even those who have not acquired any intimate knowledge of 
Spanish will find that they can follow without much difficulty the 
solution of various problems which Father Fernandez, S.J., pre- 
sents in his book Problemas de Topografia Palestinense, published 
by the Editorial Liturgica Espafiola of Barcelona. The learned 
author, whom a prolonged sojourn in the Holy Land has enabled 
to study the problems of Biblical topography on the spot, is to be 
congratulated on his faculty of clear and ordered exposition. Not 
far short of half the book is given to the delicate question of the 
limits of the territories assigned to the various tribes. Another 
sixty pages are occupied by a discussion of topographical ques- 
tions concerning Jerusalem. Among these, particular mention 
should be made of the useful and cogent proof offered for the 
authenticity of the site on which stands the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Under the roof of_this venerable building, as is well 
known, are the two sacred spots where were enacted the Crucifixion 
and the Resurrection. The author makes short shrift of the so- 
called Gordon’s Tomb on the north of the city. 

Father Prado’s book De Sacra Veteris Testamenti Historia first 
appeared in 1934 as the initial volume on the Old Testament in the 
series of ‘‘Praelectiones Biblicae,’’ commenced by Father Simon, 
his late fellow-Redemptorist. It is a tribute to the value and utility 
of the book that a third edition should be required by 1940 (Madrid: 
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“El Perpetuo Socorro’’). The number of pages remains the same, 
but in addition to the correction of mistakes, an effort has been 
made to keep the lengthy bibliographies up to date and to meet, 
at any rate, some of the desires expressed by critics. One further 
criticism may, however, be allowed. On p. 54 Father Hummelauer 
jis quoted as holding the view (which, no doubt, is the true one) 
that the seed of the woman in the Protoevangelium (Gen. iii, 15) 
signifies the whole human race, but it is implied that he failed to 
see that Christ, the head of the human race, is, of course, included. 
It is necessarily only by Christ and through Christ that victory 
over the serpent and its seed can be achieved. Actually, Hum- 
melauer, on p. 162 of his commentary, explicitly recognizes this 
fact. Father Prado rightly states that the seed of the woman 
must have a collective sense, but he limits it apparently to the just. 
Its natural sense, on the contrary, is the whole human race. Sad, 
indeed, would be the message of good tidings which, from the 
outset, excluded some from all hope of salvation. The promise of 
victory is given to the whole human race collectively, not distri- 
butively to each member of that race. It is for each one with the 
help of divine grace to see that he does not render himself unworthy 
to share in the promised triumph. 

Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B., continues his apostolate of 
popularizing the books of the Old Testament. In the latest volume 
of the series, he has given us a brightly-written biography of 
Daniel: Man of Desires (B.O. & W.: 7s. 6d. n.). The title indi- 
cates the nature of the book, as the author reminds us that he is 
well aware that ‘‘Man of Desires’’ is not the true meaning of the 
phrase, adding: ‘‘I am not bothering myself, in a work of this 
kind, with the distinction.’’ The reader envisaged will not be 
troubled by minor inaccuracies such as the designation of Chamos 
(Chemosh), the god of Moab, as a goddess, or the repeated mis- 
spelling of Borsippa (pp. 16 sqq.): wild asses, by the way, are 
not found in Palestine itself but in the desert regions adjoining it. 
It is to be regretted that Father Linder’s Commentarius in Librum 
Daniel appeared too late to be utilized by the author. 


HoMILETICAL. 


The scheme of the seven deadly sins we owe to St. Gregory the 
Great, and there is something of the Gregorian knack of adapta- 
tion in these meditations of Mgr. Sheen entitled Victory over Vice 
(Kenedy, New York), in which the Seven Last Words on the 
Cross are made to illustrate the need for overcoming in turn the 
seven deadly sins. In each country the national character has one 
or other of these vices more deeply ingrained than the rest, of 
which there may be but small. trace. The reader may have guessed 
already that the American character scarcely requires a warning 
against sloth: for the rest he should read the book. 
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A few years ago Father Martindale produced a book of short 
meditations on the Sunday Collects. It is, therefore, a ittle dis- 
appointing to read on the dust-cover of Dr. Messenger’s The Sun- 
day Collects Simply Explained (B.O. & W.: 6s.) that the ‘‘beauty 
and variety of the Sunday collects have received little attention 
from the laity.’’ Now, the liturgically-minded and those interested 
in the translation of these superb Latin prayers will be able to 
compare the two versions. Dr. Messenger gives about three 
pages to elaborating the thought of each collect, and his form is 
that of the sermon, scriptural or philosophical, in which is under- 
lined the message which the Church means the faithful to receive 
from them ; Father Martindale on the other hand wrote more con- 
cisely, giving a page to each collect, and throwing his ideas into 
the form of ‘‘points’’ for meditation. Dr. Messenger has omitted 
the.collect for the Sunday within the octave of Christmas, but 
makes up for this by giving a discourse for the feast of Christmas 
and for New Year’s Day; these are the only two feasts which he 
includes in the book. Many will have read. these sermons when 
they first appeared in the pages of The Universe, and will now be 
glad to have them in a less ephemeral form. 


LITURGICAL. 


The reform of the Breviary, which began with the Psalter in 
1911, was intended to be followed by changes in the Lectionary, 
but these have not yet come about. Until these changes occur, 
this Index Breviarii Romani (Houghton: 5s.), which lists the 
proper names and place names, along with certain nomina rerum, 
that are found in the non-scriptural lessons of the Roman Breviary, 
will be of use to those who wish to make of their Breviary a work 
of reference. It appears from the preface that a whole lifetime 
has been spent in the gradual building up of this Index, and for 
this it is worthy of respect, even if the selection of common nouns 
that are included seems somewhat arbitrary. A map forms part 
of the volume. 


Non-CATHOLIC. 


Of the seven chapters contained in A. R. Vidler’s God’s Judg- 
ment on Europe (Longmans: 4s. n.), the first five deal with a rapid 
but excellent survey of the religious history of Europe. When 
Europe was Catholic, religion and politics were not considered to 
be completely independent: both worked for man’s good, the State 
for his worldly well-being, the Church for his well-being, here and 
hereafter. Both looked upon man in the proper way as a creature 
who, with all his excellent qualities and his power for good, has 
none the less that tendency to revolt against God’s law which is 
the legacy of original sin. The change of outlook brought about 
by the Renaissance and further emphasized by the Reformation has 
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gradually robbed religion of its important place in man’s life: 
faith in God has degenerated into faith in man, and the perfection 
which religion looks for only in the next world, is now expected to 
be attained in this, as man, by his own efforts, evolves into some 
kind of superman. Simultaneously, the Industrial Revolution 
subordinated man to things, and latterly, in the Totalitarian States, 
he is becoming little more than the slave of the all-controlling and 
all-embracing State. Countries that have put aside all thought of 
God and the moral law in their mutual behaviour, have no standard 
of values in common; each makes its own, and there will inevit- 
ably be wars between them. Sin brings with it retribution, not 
necessarily in individual cases, but assuredly in societies over a 
long span of time. We are now bearing the punishment of 
Europe’s abandonment of the religion revealed by Christ. The 
last two chapters of the book ask what the Church can do in these 
circumstances. Mr. Vidler does not think that much can be done. 
Unless men will desert their machines and return to more indi- 
vidual, more personal occupations, irreligion must run its course, 
and the only gleam of hope is that the few ‘‘just’’ who will sur- 
vive the catastrophe may be able to found a new culture on basically 
religious lines. Unfortunately, there is little likelihood that man 
will abandon his machines in full career. Are we, therefore, to 
do nothing but wait for the worst to come? Mr. Vidler seems to 
think that there is little else to do. But, surely, the Popes have 
outlined schemes for making this machine age more human and 
just in the economic sphere and, in the various forms of Catholic 
Action, for winning men and, through men, States, to a more 
religious, Catholic, universal outlook upon life and all its problems. 


HISTORICAL. 


Father Vincent Holden’s The Early Years of Isaac Thomas 
Hecker (1819—1844) (University of America Press) contains an 
exhaustive and interesting study of the early years of Father 
Hecker up to the time of his conversion to the Church. In con- 
trast with many previous biographies which emphasize the mysti- 
cal element in his life, the present work describes in detail Hecker’s 
relations with his fellow-men. The chapters on his friendship with 
Brownson, and his stay at Brookfarm are of great interest. In 
those early years Hecker was a ‘‘human’’ mystic, to whom the 
activity and fortunes of his fellow-men made great appeal. His 
long Odyssey in search of truth evokes the reader’s sympathy, and 
it is with a distinct feeling of happiness that he accompanies 
Hecker along the convert’s way. This new biography is a worthy 
contribution to the history of the Catholic Church in North 
America, as well as a tribute to the History Department of the 
Catholic University under its distinguished head, Dr. Peter 
Guilday. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Few autobiographies describe so interesting an experiment as 
the handsomely-bound and splendidly-illustrated Autobiography of 
a College, by the President, Faculty, and Students of Mount Mary 
College, Milwaukee (Bruce Publishing Co.). Dr. Fitzpatrick had 
previously published, in a work of unusual insight and felicity of 
expression, his views on the aims and methods of education. Like 
two other great theorists, Plato and Aristotle, he has had carte 
blanche for putting his educational ideas into practice; Mount 
Mary College, if it has not yet produced an Alexander, has proved 
a more congenial soil than Syracuse. The ideal of this Women’s 
College, founded ten years ago by the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame, is explicitly Christian: to produce a true community, 
“growing unto Him who is the Head, Christ.’’ In a wide and 
varied curriculum, emphasis is rightly laid on religion, character- 
training, the arts and social sciences. This young American Col- 
lege does not challenge comparison with the older European Uni- 
versities ; it is a different sort of thing ; it is not likely, for instance, 
to be a centre of the most exacting kind of research or the hardest 
kind of thinking. But without that it will continue to produce 
women who know the truth and love it—such is the gift of the 
Faith—who are not uncritical, and who are well equipped to live 
fully in, and to leaven, the modern world. 

The long-continued fasting and the stigmata of Theresa Neu- 
mann are phenomena that have attracted attention for some years 
and have given rise to a variety of opinion concerning their cause. 
Theresa Neumann (Sands: 3s. 6d. n.), by C. E. Roy and W. A. 
Joyce, makes no attempt to plead its subject’s cause, though the 
authors are themselves convinced that it is a genuine one. They 
recount such facts as have been authenticated and leave these to 
speak for themselves. They tell briefly the story of her life, of 
her stigmata and sufferings, and describe these examinations and 
the opposition to which she has been subjected. In cases of this 
kind the Church is always very prudent. She is ready to condemn 
at the slightest suspicion of fraud, to suppress in the presence of 
any doubtful circumstance all appearance of acquiescence, such as 
permitting a concourse of visitors, but approval she gives only 
indirectly and posthumously if, years afterwards, she enrols the 
mystic in the calendar of the saints. With Theresa Neumann there 
is no question of condemnation, and with diocesan approval there 
is a regular, though controlled, stream of visitors, among them 
many bishops, both German and foreign. 

The Reverend C. A. Boyer, in presenting the case of Rose 
Ferron in She Wears a Crown of Thorns (published by the author : 
$2.50), does not give quite the same impression of impartiality 
and detachment. With reference particularly to the stigmata, he 
aims rather at ‘‘impressing the reader and convincing him that 
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Rose was truly stigmatized and that it was impossible to doubt it, 
on s¢eing her in that state: moreover, that these stigmata must 
have been divine, since they sprang’ from a genuine ecstatic’’ 
(preface, p. x). Father Boyer, then, feels no doubt about it, and 
for many years he was in close contact with the subject of his 
study, whose history is very similar to that of Theresa Neumann. 
“Little Rose’’ was the tenth of a family of fifteen children,’ born 
of sturdy working-class parents. Through the painful experience 
of several inexplicable illnesses, she was led to offer herself as a 
victim in union with Christ crucified. For some ten years prior 
to her death she could eat and drink extremely little; she was 
frequently in ecstasy, and from Lent 1927 till a few years before 
she died, when she implored our Lord to free her from them, bore 
stigmata in hands, feet, side, back and head, more or less as the 
day and season commemorated the Passion. In addition to this 
physical suffering she had to endure trials of mind and spirit, for 
she was suspected of being a victim of hysteria, if not worse. We 
are assured, however, that she put up with all this in true patience 
and humility. We would like to know more of this aspect of 
Rose’s life, though, as the author notes, it would be a delicate 
matter and the occasion of pain to some, still living, who were 
responsible for it. The ordinary reader will naturally be on his 
guard against enthusiasm over such mystical phenomena, and 
would naturally be reassured by convincing evidence of such basic 
virtues as humility and charity. This is not to state that no such 
proof is given in the book, but that, as we can understand them 
better than ecstasy and mysticism and know also that no true 
sanctity can exist without them, we would have liked the author 
to condescend still further to our weakness. 


LITERARY. 


A very serviceable Bibliography of Eighteenth-Century English 
Literature (Fordham Univ. Press: $2.00) has been prepared by 
one of the professors at Fordham University, James E. Tobin, 
and, as the cult of the Augustans is still in fashion, it should be 
in considerable demand. Not every great writer has so obliged 
the historian as the poet Cowper, who died exactly at the close of 
the century, and this work, therefore, includes some long-lived sur- 
vivors into the next century, such as Blake and William Godwin. 
In general the principle that has been followed is that of including 
writers whose floruit falls mainly within the limits 1700—1800. 
Besides the lists of books by, and about the various writers, there 
are general lists of works which illustrate the social and religious 
conditions of the time. The scale of the work may be judged by 
the fact that for the poet Chatterton, besides the three editions of 
his works that are mentioned, some forty books or articles about 
him are listed. This century was perhaps the least influenced by 
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Catholicism in all our history, so that one does not expect to find 
many works on Catholicism in such a bibliography; at the same 
time, it should be pointed out that Bernard Ward’s Eve of Catholic 
Emancipation, Burton’s large life of Challoner, and Kirk’s Bio- 
graphies of English Catholics, 1700—1800, are not included in Mr, 
Tobin’s lists. 
In issuing a revised edition of her play Sanctity (Sheed & Ward: 

3s. 6d. n.), Mrs. Violet Clifton has no doubt drawn upon those 
other three versions which her preface to the first edition tells us 












































have been written. The heroic drama of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 
who saw her beloved husband depart on the Crusade never to C 
return, has a special poignancy in these times, and it is good that i 
this version of the play includes a fuller treatment of the departure S 
for the Crusade. Another addition is the actual expulsion of 5 
Elizabeth from the palace, which in the earlier version took place e 
“‘off-stage,’’ with all the reticence of a Greek tragedy. The a 
stronger passions displayed here and in the new scene of the - 
Emperor Frederick’s wooing, serve as a better foil to the shining rs 
jewel of sanctity even though, as the authoress suggests, ‘‘con- fr 
vents will probably prefer the first version.’? One would like to ne 
witness a production of this play enhanced by the splendid music th 
of Liszt’s oratorio on the same subject. E 
sy 

MISCELLANEOUS. su 

In Hebridean Journey (Geoffrey Bles: 10s. 6d. n.) Dr. Halliday ne 
Sutherland gives us an account of yet another of his adventures in of 
fascinating lands : this time he is nearer home, and his journeying TI 
commences barely five hundred miles from London. Incidentally, fo; 
his previous volume, with, I think, the slightly unfortunate title for 
of ‘‘Lapland Journey,’’ gives so admirable a description of the thi 
Finnish and Norwegian folk and country that to-day it should pu 
command even bigger sales than ever. It is certainly the best lis] 
book that the reviewer has read on Finland. For Dr. Sutherland (5. 
knows how to travel : he gets into a place, breathes its atmosphere, sta 
is sensitive to its traditions, and listens. to its fragmentary lore. Fa 
His style is quiet, meditative, he has a sense of the right incident hie 
that merits recounting, and an eye for what is humorous or fey. Pai 
In his travels to the Hebrides, a Scot among fellow-Scots, he Gu 
gained immediate sympathy and was able to elicit from them facts at 
and legends : these, checked by research when they touched upon anc 
points of history, he narrates in the form of a tale pleasantly told. con 
Thus we learn about the first Gospel-preaching in Scotland, and wh 
the escape of Bonnie Prince Charlie. Interest is aroused by stories liev 
of second sight: here and there are telling descriptions of the He 
islands, of the manner in which trawlers are registered and ply boo 
their trade, and much else besides. It all runs so smoothly: a han 


place-name suggests a legend, the legend moves into history, 
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which introduces the account of a family’s rise and fall, an experi- 
ment in agriculture or remarks on the economic situation. The 
book enjoys the simplicity of art, and its result is both interesting 
and readable. Part of three chapters was previously published in 
Tue MontH: it is a trifling blemish that this is unacknowledged. 


MINoR PUBLICATIONS. 


Our Allies the French have not yet, it seems, acquired the habit 
of referring to a brochure as a “‘pingouin,’’ but something very 
like that well-known.article is being produced by the Bonne Presse 
of Paris, the first three examples of which (they must not be called 
issues or titles) are now before us. A life of Pie XI, by Louis 
Saint-Alban, is spirited and brisk and all that a Life on this scale 
should be. A little book on La Finlande, by Jean Caret, gives 
easy access to all the information, historical, geographical, and 
artistic, that a man might need about that noble land, and the 
usefulness of the book has not passed away with the signing of an 
unquiet peace. An account of the ‘‘long squabble and funny 
friendship’’ which characterized Franco-British relations from 
1066 until the nineteenth centuryis given by Philippe Leclére, under 
the title Ennemie héréditaire? He does well to point out that 
England has taken to her heart Napoleon and Joan of Arc with a 
sympathy that has never been shown to any other great enemy 
such as Philip II or Sarsfield. Time is forcing us to take more 
notice of the Norman elements in our civilization, and the study 
of our history through French eyes is bound to be good for us. 
The author is generally accurate, but if he consults THE MontTH 
for April and June, 1909, on the word ‘‘godon’”’ as a term of abuse 
for the English, he will learn something to his advantage. These 
three brochures, at their price of 3.00 fr., are cheap enough for 
purchase in quantities by schools for class use. The same pub- 
lishers have put together, in La Hierarchie Catholique et la Guerre 
(5.00 fr. each, with reduction for quantities), the texts of various 
statements and writings on the war made public by the Holy 
Father, the French, Polish, English and Portuguese cardinals, the 
hierarchy of Eire, and the individual bishops of France. Father 
Panici, S.J., in a brochure on Le Plaisir et nos Responsabilités de 
Guerre (same publishers: 3.00 fr.), takes the line that France has 
at least encouraged the German attack by ‘‘la volonté de jouir,’’ 
and he uses the occasion to point the moral. An examination of 
conscience of a different kind is given us by Mr. John Hadham 
who, in Good God (Penguin Books: 6d.), sets down what he be- 
lieves about the character of God and His activity in the world. 
He has no wish to jeer, he is not even a Wellsian Britling, but his 
book will make on an educated Catholic the impression that a 
handbook of medieval leechdom would make on a Harley Street 
specialist. It would be easy to make lists of its crudities, of its 
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false assumptions, and of its half-truths, but it is honestly written, 
and the problem for Catholics is, ‘‘How are men who think thus 


to be shown the truth?’’ 
told?’’ but, ‘‘How tell them?’’ 


The question is not, ‘‘Are they to be 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom- 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope—stamps (or Post 
Office coupons from abroad) alone will not suffice. Articles so submitted 
should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be the fruit of 
expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordinarily exceed 
3,500 words, and must be intended for exclusive publication in the 
“‘Month,”’ if accepted. As a general rule, subjects dealing with the expo- 


sition of theology and ethics are reserved to the staff. 
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